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CHOICE SUPPLEMENTARY READING 


commonly used. 


These books provide Supplementary Reading which is valuable both in ~ + 
itself and as a preparation for more advanced work. The years given 
here, although only suggestive, are those in which the books are most 


The illustrations are particularly notable. 


Crosby’s Our Little Book for Little Stokes’s Ten 


FIRST YEAR FOURTH YEAR SIXTH YEAR SEVENTH YEAR 
Lane’s Stories for Children . . $0.25] Baldwin’s Old Stories of the East . $0.45 , Guerber’s Story of the Greeks . $0.60 
Stewart & Coe’s First Days in School Greek Stories... Discovery of the Ol of the 
| Pyle’s Prose and Verse for Children .40 Northwest . . $0.60 
The Baldwin Primer 30 Markwick & Smith’s The True 
Shaw’s Discoverers and Explorers  .35 Conquest of the Old Northwest -60 Citizen . -60 
Logie & Uecke’s Story Reader =» $0.30} ceiyss Short Stories of Our Shy Dickens’s Story of Little Nell . .50 
Shaw’s People of Other Lands .  .30 Neighbors . . .50 EIGHTH YEAR 
Guerber’s Story of the English .  .65]Scott’s Kenilworth. . . « $0.50 


Folks . -30 | Holbrook’s ’Round the Year in Myth 

Story of the Great Republic . Talisman. « «+ 450 
THIRD YEAR FIFTH YEAR Story of the Chosen People 60 Dickens’s Tale of Two Citics P 50 
Baldwin’s Fairy Stories and Fables $0.35] pragish’s Old Norse Stories $0.45 [Clarke’s Story of Troy 60 
Fifty Famous Stories Retold . neers Robinson Crusoe Outdoor Studies 40] Story of Ulysses 
Eggleston’s Great Americans for Clarke’s Arabian Nights . . Persons’s Our Country in Poem and Story Of Acmeas) 
Little Americans . . 401} prout’s Alice’s Visit to the Hawai- 
Payne’s Geographical Nature ian Islands § Cane . 45 Van Bergen’s Story of Japan « 1,00 

Studies . «  .25$Dana’s Plants and Their Children, .65)C4rpenter’s North America . . AND FIFTEEN VOLUMES OF 

Long’s Home Geography ° e -25 | Holder’s Stories of Animal Life . -60 South America . ° ° -60 SPECIAL STATE HISTORIES 


Common Trees . .40 


Story of the Thirteen Colonies -65 Quentin Durward . é » 50 


New YorK CINCINNATI 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, Publishers 


CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 


Tilden’s Commercial Geography. 


68 Chauncy St., BOSTON, 111 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK, 


POPULAR TEXTS FOR SCHOOLS 3 
Southworth’s Essentials of Arithmetic, Books I and II. : sian ox Sg TREES. A Study for School and Home. By L. W. Russet, Providence, 


Southworth’s New Lessons in Language, ano 

English Grammar and Composition. 
Educational System of Round-Hand Rational Slant Writing. 
Ellis’s Young People’s History of Our Country. 


We are confident that the above books will meet the approval of every teacher 
and school official who will take the time to investigate their worth, 


THOMAS R. SHEWELL & co., : line drawings are provided, which can be copied easily upon the blackboard. ‘ 


O+O+O+O+® 


NATURE STUDY HELPS 


Illustrated. Price, 30 cents. 
Works upon general botany do not supply the needs of those who wish, without difficult study, to 


come to a friendly acquaintance with the forest and wayside trees which they daily meet. 
This little book is designed to supply the demand for such easily understood and practical matter 


about our native trees. 


LESSONS IN ZOOLOGY.— Common Animal Forms. By Criaraset Girman. 
Boards. Fully illustrated. Price, 50 cents. 

Each ‘‘lesson”’ is in two parts — one in large print, consisting of statements of children’s obser- 
vations, often in their own language; the other in smailer print, consisting of explicit directions to the 
teacher, and additional facts. These directions instruct the teacher as to what materials, specimens, 
etc., are to be used, where such materials may be procured, and how they should be handled. Simple out- 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. Bids. BOSTON, 


Just Published. 


NICHOLS’S ARITHMETICAL 


PROBLEMS, by the author of the Graded Lessons in Arithmetic, recognized as one of the 


most successful series of text-books of the time, contains a large number of examples under all topics suitable for Grammar Schools. 
The book is independent of the Graded Lessons Series, and can be used with that or with any other text- books in Arithmetic. The 
ARITHMETICAL PROBLEMS will be found an eminently useful text-book in the classroom wherever Arithmetic is taught. Sample copy 


mailed for 15 cents. Correspondence solicited. THOMPSON, BROWN & COMPANY, Boston, New York, Chicago. 


HIS BOOK, with its abundance of material, is dis- 
tinctive in two respects: First, it includes the work 
of the whole first year, really covering the ground 
of two books. 


ECOND, it co-ordinates and correlates the various 
branches of work for the first year, employing many 
methods, and introducing many subjects of interest 
in child life. 


iy IS especially interesting to children, because of the 

child spirit with which it is permeated. The child’s 
interests and his plays, through the successive seasons 
of the year, form the theme of the text and the accom- 
panying illustrations. 


A practical combination of primer and first reader, and, by reason of its simple, bright stories 
and its attractive pictures, is deserving of a place not only in the school-room, but in every family 
where there are small children to be read to and amused.— American School Board Journal, Milwaukee. 


This is one of the very beautiful books made for first-grade children. ‘I'he illustrations are 
numerous and ideal in artistic effect and teaching value. Thecolored pictures are exquisite. It is a 
child’s book in every good sense, one ‘hat he will enjoy at home or school. Its beauty will delight 
him.—/ournal of Education, Boston. 

The book is prefaced with a poem, ‘‘ The Dance of the Months,” which is a clue to the whole 
matter. The lessons are arranged according to the seasons, and the illustrations and context are 
appropriate to the month in which they are studied. In November, ‘Mhanksgiving Day has a story 
relative to the observance of that holiday, and on the opposite page is a charming Jack-o’-Lantern 
story.—Primary Teacher, New York, 


NEW YORK BOSTON 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers 


CHICAGO . PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Vol. LV.—Noa. 4. 


SS 
NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSO- 
CIATION. 


The following officers were elected by 
the general association and the various 
sections for 1902:— 


General Association—President, John 
Dietrick, Colorado Springs; director, 
three years, Charles E. Chadsey, Denver; 
auditor, three years, F. J. Brownscombe, 
Aspen. The directors for the State Read- 
ing Circle are the same as last year, the 
retiring member having been re-elecced. 
Secretary J. B. Ragan, Denver, and Treas- 
urer H. W. Zirkle, Denver, were elected 
last year to serve three years. The hold- 
over directors are John Dietrick, Colorado 
Springs, and F. H. Clark, Central City. 
The hold-over auditors are E. C. Elliott, 
Leadvilie, and John B. Garvin, Denver. 

College and High School Section—Pres- 
ident, H. B. Smith, Denver; secretary, 
Frances McClure, Denver; representative 
in the Educational Council, E. S. Parsons, 
Colorado Springs. 

Child Study Section—President, F. H. 
Clark, Central City; secretary, Mary G. 
Darley, Pueblo; representative in the Ed- 
ucational Council, L. C. Greenlee, Denver, 

County Superintendents’ Section—The 
following officers hold over to the May 
meeting of the section: President, G. A. 
Carpenter, Del Norte; secretary, J. E. 
Snook, Greeley. Helen L. Grenfell was 
elected representative in the Educational 
Council. 

Science Section—President, Charles W. 
Comstock, Denver; secretary, E. L 
Brown, Denver; representative in the 
Educational Council, George L. Cannon, 
Denver. 

Kindergarten Section—President, Ce- 
celia Adams, Denver; secretary, Louise 
Hodge, Pueblo; representative in the Edu- 
cational Council. Grace Barbour, Greeley. 

Superintendents’ and Principals’ Round 
Table—President, Charles Chadsey, 
Denver; secretary, J. W. Hamer, Walsen- 
burg; representative in the Educational 
Council, A. B. Copeland, Greeley. 

Psycho-Manual Section—President, 5S. 
M. Hadden Greeley; secretary, Theodosia 
G. Ammons, Fort Collins; representative 
in the Educational Council, S. Valentine 
Kirby, Denver. 


END OF WAR. 


The torpedo boat Fulton is one of the 
most important of human military or 
naval inventions. On November twenty- 
second and twenty-third in Long Island 
Sound the Fulton, with all her crew 


aboard, quietly dropped below the surface 
to remain fifteen hours. At the appointed 
moment she reappeared with every one 
aboard in good health. Mr. Holland had 
this test made before representatives of 
the United States navy, desiring that the 
Fulton be cleared of the charge that, 
while it could be submerged, it was of no 
practical value in warfare because it could 
only remain under water a brief while. 

The Fulton rested at the bottom of the 
Long Island Sound with her crew uncon- 
scious that a severe storm raged above. 
The men played cards, read and spun 
yarns. They had provisions and cots, 
and they say they had a night of refresh- 
ing sleep. 

The inventor of the Fulton believes she 
is the beginning of the end of war. He 
considers it beyond the ingenuity of man 
to devise any defense against the sub- 
marine. The water is too dark tor one 
submarine to find another. The Fulton 
is too quick to be destroyed when she 
darts to the top long enough for the pilot 
to locate the target. Even did she lay 
upon the surface of the water a full min- 
ute, it is almost unreasonable to suppose 
that she would be struck by a snap shot. 
She is safe under water. Approaching 
within shooting distance of an enemy, she 
can discharge her torpedoes at a range 
so close that to miss striking the long hull 
of a man-of-war would be almost impos- 
sible. The upshot of such inventions, 
Mr. Holland believes, is going to be a 
realization upon the part of nations that 
they cannot go to war, for a single torpe- 
do boat under the water could blow up not 
only the craft that float, but every shore 
defense within range of her guns. She 
could shell a city and never be seen long 
enough to be hurt. For these reasons 
Mr. Holland believes that the Fulton, 
most terrible of war machines, will make 
war too frightful to be tolerated at all. 


Try this motto for a time: 
buzzy,” 


“Busy, not 


GILLOTT’S PENS 


FOR PRIMARY PUPILS: Numbers 404, 351, 


} ; ES: Numbers 6)4 E. F. 
» Numbers 1045 (Verticular’, 1046 (Vertigraph), 


1047 (Multiscript’, and 1065, 1066, 1067. 


For Vartical Writing: 


and 1047 (Multiscript). 
303, and 1047 (Multiscript). 


ade, and 
Street, New York. JOSEPH OILLOTT & SONS, Henr7 Hoe, Sole Agent 


Vacation Tour to Europe. 


July 5th to Sept. Ist. 


pecially arranged for those whose time is limited 

tu the summer vacation. No hurry, but not &mo- 
ment wasted. Special features not fuund in other 

tours. FRANCE, SWITZERLAND, GERMANY, 
HOLLAND, and First-class through- 
ut. Perty limited. Address 

F. A. ELWELL, Portland, Me. 


FEATHERWEIGHT EYESHADE 

. » WILL SAVE YOUR EYES. . 
Light Weight oz. Adjustable. Dur- 
able. No Lies Fiat. 

rspiration has no effect on it. 4 ealth- 
Jul, color restful to the eyes. Visor ex- 
tra wide. Transparent for natural 
light. Opaque for artificial light and 
those wearing glasses. Postpaid on 
receipt of 25 cents. 


FEATHERWEIGHT EYESHADE CO., 
32d Street, Bayonne, N. J. 


Trade Mark. 


BOOKS FOR GRAMMAR-SCHOOL TEACHERS. 


GRAMMATICAL CAUTIONS. A concise and comprehensive arrange 


ment of the grammatical cautions to be observed in using English, supplemented 


by Exerci-es affording the drill necess 
thes: cautions. By 


price, 25 cens. 


AMES F. WIELIS, 


es to acquire facility and skill in applying 


nstructor in English Grammar. Paper - 


2000 DRILL SENTENCES for Grammatical Analysis. 


By James F. WILLIs. 


uable to all who have to do with grammatical analysis. 


This book has already met with a very large sale. 


It is inval- 
Use it, and pupils will soon 


become skilful and interested, — ready in oral work, neat and rapid in diagraming 


Paper; price, 25 cents. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


CHICAGO: 
203 Michigan Avenue. 


BOSTON: 
20 Pemberton Square. 


“The Overland Limited” 


Is the name of the fastest and finest train in the 
West. It runs on time, 
every day in the week, 
via the UNION PACIFIC, to Colorado, Wyoming, 
Utah, and California. If you arrive in Chicago any 
time before 7.30 o'clock P.M. from the East, you 
ean be sure of catching * The Overland Limited.” 
Through Sleepers and Diners; Buffet, Smokirg, 
and Library Cars. 
Send for advertising matter. 
W. MASSEY, N.E. F. and Pass. Agent, 
Union Pacitic Railroad Co., 
176 Washington Street, Boston. 


R. TEN BROECK, Gen’! Eastern Agent, 
287 Broadway, New York 


Tourist 
NICKEL PLATE ROAD, 


Semi-wéekly Transcontinental Tourist Cars be- 
tween the Atlantic and Pacific Coasts are operated 
by the Nickel Plate and its connections, Tourist 
cars referred to afford the same sleeping accommo- 
dazions, with same class of mattress and other bed, 
clothing, that are provided in the regular Pullman 
Sleeping-Car service. These tourist cars leave 
Boston Mondays and Wednesdays, and leave San 
Francisco Tuesdays and Fridays. Berths in these 
tourist cars are sold at greatly reduced rates 
Conveniences are offered without extra cost 
for heating food, or preparing tea or coffee- 
affording every facility for comfort on a long jour- 
ney, especially for families travelling with chil- 
dren. Lowest rates may be obtained always via 
the Nickel Plate Road for all points in the West. 
For special information regarding all trains on 
the Nickel Plate Road, including thsee tourist cars, 
consult your nearest Ticket Agent, or write 


L. P. BURGESS, N. E. P. A., 
258 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


KEEPS 
SCHOOL LIFE MOVING 


WITH THE 


MOTION OF THE WORLD 


A JUVENILE ‘REVIEW 
OF REVIEWS.” 


If education be a preparation for 
the business of life, then every 
child should also, from the begin- 
ning, have daily experience of this 
fact.— Herbert Spencer: Education. 


Sample Copy for 2-cent Stamp. 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING Co. 


20 Pemberton Building, Boston, — 
GeneralAgents for New England. 


HOTEL ESIPIRE 


Broadway and 63d St., N. Y. City. 
ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 
Summer Rates 


$1.00 per Day upward. 

Fiom Grand Central Station take 7th Ave. and 
Broadway cars, seven minutes to EMPIRE, 

From the Fall River Boats take the 9th Ave. 
Elevated to 59th Street, from which Hotel is one 
minute’s walk. 

Within ten minutes of amusement and shopping 
centres. All cars pass the Empire. 

Send postal for descriptive booklet. 


W. JOHNSON QUINN, Prop. 


Boston & Maine Railroad. 


LOWEST RATES 
Fast Train Service 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON »® CHICAGO 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 


WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 
Through Trains. 


For tickets and information apply at any 
principal ticket office of the 
D. J. FLANDERS, 
Gen’! Pass. and Tkt. Agt. BOSTON. 


THE MAGAZINE 


a Gducation we 


Supt. RICHARD G. BOONE, Epiror, 


records the carefully prepared utter- 
ances of many of the ablest educators 


It is the oldest of the high-class educational 
monthly magazines Fully up to date. It should be 
within reach of every teacher who recognizes the 
fact that teaching is a great profession and not a 
mere * make shift”’ to get a living. 

Librarians should include Education in their 
lists for the benefit of teachers and of others who 
would keep abreasi of the best educational thought. 
Universally commended by highest educational 
authorities. $3.00 a year, 35 cents a copy. Sample 
copy for six 2-cents stamps. 


THE PALMER CO., Publishers, 
50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 
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Journal of Education. 
A. BE. WINSHIP, Editor. 


Weekly. . . . . $2.60 @ year. 


CLUB RATES. 


In clubs of three or more, 2.00 a year 
One renewal and one new subscription, 4.00 - 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, $5.50 * 


Cash must accompany ull orders when sent at club rates. 


Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 


AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), . . $1.00 4 year. 
Both papers to one address, . . . . $3.00 * 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
211-215 Pemberton Building, 20 Pemberton Sq., Boston, Mass. 


MARK ANTONY ON SPELLING REFORM. 


— 


Dedicated to C. W. Bardeen. * 


BY W. A. WETZEL, TRENTON, N. J. 
Friends, teachers, countrymen, lend me your ears. 
I come to defend reform, not to kill it. 

The good that men do lives after them, 
The bad is oft interred with their bones: 
So be it with reformers. The noble Bardeen 
Hath told you, “Reformers should be exiled; 
What right have they to make the sun 
To shine on something new?” 
Here, under leave of Bardeen and the rest 
(For Bardeen is an honourable man, 
So are they all, all honourable men), 
Come I to speak in Progress’ Cause. 
The schools did much for me. They taught me how 
To read and write and spell, But O, ye Gods! 
What time was wasted on the spelling book! 
’Tis true, it was the way our forefathers did it. 
And Bardeen says, that is the proper way; 
And Bardeen knows, for Bardeen is a scholarly man. 
So are they all, all scholarly men. 
I speak not to disprove what Bardeen says, 
But here am I to speak what I do know. 
If I should stir your hearts to mutiny and rage, 
I should do Bardeen wrong, and Thompson wrong, 
Who you all know are scholarly men. 
I will not do them wrong. I rather choose 
To wrong the dead, Chaucer, Milton, Darwin, 
Tennyson, Muller, to wrong myself and you, 
Than I will wrong such scholarly men. 
But here’s a parchment which relates the good 
Our children would derive from reformed spelling. 
Let but the commons understand this document 
(Which, pardon me, I do not mean to read), 
And they would rise in indignation and demand 
That the ridicule of men no longer be allowed 
To hinder this great movement. 
Citizens: — 
We'll hear, the document. 
Antony:— 
Have patience, gentle friends, I must not read it. 
It is not meet you know how great a boon 
Has been denied you. You are not stones, but men, 
And being men, it will make you mad 
To learn that schoolmen should have dared 
To shackle human progress. 
Citizens: — 
The parchment. We'll hear it, Antony. 
Antony:— 
I must not read it, for Thompson says 
(And Thompson’s Editorials are read in three cities), 
That reformed spelling would make programme 
“look like thirty cents.” 
And Thompson is a scholarly man, 
So are they all, all scholarly men. 
Citizens: — 
Villains, scholarly men! The document! Read the 
document! 
Antony:— 
Will you be patient? Will you stay a while? 
I have o’ershot myself to tell you of it. 
I fear I wrong the honourable men. 
What private griefs they have, alas! I know aut, 


Read it, Mark Antony. 


That made them do it; they are wise and honourable, 
And will no doubt with reason or with ridicule answer 
you. 
I come not, friends, to steal away your hearts. 
I am no orator, as Thompson is, 
But as you know me all, a plain, blunt man; 
For I have neither wit, nor words, nor worth, 
Action, nor utterance, nor the power of speech 
To stir men’s blood. I only speak right on 
To tell you that which you yourselves should know. 
Here is the parchment, under the seal of great Human- 
: ity: 
To every English-speaking child she gives 
Full three more years in Education’s cause, 
First Citizen:— 
O Great Reform! 
Second Citizen: — 
O Noble Cause! 
Antony:— lig 
Yet hear me, countrymen, hear me speak. 
To such as help to fight the battles of reform 
She gives a place among the truly great, 
The benefactors of the human race. 
To Bardeen, Thompson, White, and all who stand in 
Progress’ way 
A leather medal, and oblivion. 


DARWIN'S DOCTRINES AND INFLUENCE. 


BY DR. Z. X. SNYDER, 
Greeley, Col. 


[This very clear analysis of Darwin's influence was the 
basis of an address which we bave secured for publication. ] 


I. INTRODUCTION. 


1. Evolution occupying the minds of the thought- 
ful, in some form, may be traced far back in 
civilization. 

2. Living in the presence of so great a fact, 
those who thought could not help but be impressed 
some way or other by it, 

3. It has been and is the soul of progress, 
whether known or not; but as the consciousness of it 
has appeared and become disseminated, progress has 
been the more rapid. 

Il. HIS DOCTRINE, 


1. His doctrine briefly stated is, that organic 
forms have been brought about by a process of evo- 
lution by natural selection. 

a. Heredity—Law of Persistence. Heredity is 
the transmission of characteristics by descent— 
racial, national, parental; physical, mental, moral, 
social, spiritual. The inside of an animal is the 
record of heredity; the outside the record of move- 
ment. 

b. TIrritability—Law of Response. Concession; 
adaptation to environment; variation. Irritability 
is that property by which the individual reacts upon 
stimuli. 

ce. Individuality—baw of Divine Initiative. In- 
dividuality is that which characterizes or identifies 
an object, a person, or an organization. 

d. Self-activity—Law of Reaction. Self- 
activity is action against stimuli. The atom, the 
molecule, the mass, the plant, the animal, the mind, 
the social mind, indeed, all things react against en- 
vironment. 

e. Altruism—Law 


of Affinity. Aggregation, 
organism, community, association. Altruism is the 
impulse or sentiment to gregariousness. From 
chemical affinity to the sex relations of the highest 
animals it is altruism. Conjugal, filial, parental, 
patriotic love—all grow out of this law. 

f. Natural Selection—Law of Survival of Fittest. 
Struggle for existence. Natural selection the great 
motive force in evolution is constantly eliminating 
the weak, the unfit; and- preserving the strong, the 
fit. 

g. Evironment—Law of Impact. Extrinsic in 
its nature. Energy from without—stimulus. En- 
vironment is the sum total of external stimuli that 
affect the individual or the mass. 


Ilf. HIS EXPLOSION OF OLD DOCTRINES. 

1. Darwin’s evolution by natural selection has 
led to the explosion of more doctrines than any 
other conception of the nineteenth century. 

a. First in biology the permanence of species 
gave way to the transmutation of species. 

b. This discovery led to the explosion of the doc- 
trine of direct creation. > 

c. This led to the explosion of the doctrine that 
the universe, world, or individual is either good or 
bad per se. That good and bad are matters of 
motive and deed. 

d. It has exploded the doctrine of an objective 
hell, and established the doctrine of the enthrone- 
ment of God or the Devil within the human soul. 

e. It has exploded the doctrine that it is merci- 
ful-or altruistic to allow at large an incapable to 
the detriment of the race. 

f. He exploded the doctrine that everything was 
created for man’s special use and delectation, and 
established in its stead the doctrine that man is a 
term in an almost infinite series of life, with the 
lower order of animals below him, and his country, 
humanity, and civilization above him. 

IV. HIS INFLUENCE. 

1. His influence is felt in all departments of 
science: Astronomy, chemistry, geology, anthro- 
pology, botany, zoology, biology, psychology, physi- 
logy, sociology, history, literature, ethics, etc. 

2. His influence is felt in the professions? 
Theology, medicine, law. 

3. Darwinism has led educational men to mate- 
rially change opinions and to study children as ani- 
mals, as thinking beings, and as companions. 

4. The principle of natural selection is applied 
in the evolution of the mass. 

5. Darwinism teaches the unity of the universe 
and the harmony of all forces; it broadens, quickens, 
and enlarges our entire nature. 

6. Darwin’s origin of species was the greatest 
production of the nineteenth century—the most 
revolutionary in the domain of thought. 

V. APPLICATION TO PROBLEMS OF LIFE. 

1. In the development of an individual or a 
mass, the process of evolution moves in three direc- 
tions: (a) Self-preservation, (b) Self-sacrifice, (c) 
Self-consecration. 

2. Through the impulse of self-preservation 
there has developed the principle of natural selec- 
tion—a sacrifice of the lower for the higher—egois- 
tic nature. 

3. Through the ‘impulse of sympathy has de- 
veloped the law of self-sacrifice—a sacrifice of the 
higher for the lower—the altruistic sentiment—or 
the homocentric nature. 

4. Through the impulse of divine love has de- 
veloped the law of self-consecration—a sacrifice of 
the highest for the lowest—the theocentric nature. 

5. The delicious fruits we find in the markets 
are the products of selection brought about by the 
horticulturist. 

6. The improved stock found on ranch and farm 
is a product of selection brought about by the 
breeder. 

Y. The methods adopted in philanthropic work 
are based upon the doctrine of ‘selection. 

8. The educational doctrines of the day grow out 
of the doctrine of evolution, recognizing that the 
child is a potential and that his education is an 
evolution. 

9. It has changed our conception of God very 
materially. The conception that the Creator in the 
beginning touched the universe of nothing and 
quickened it to bring forth gradually all that therein 
now is. This is the only conception of growth and 
progress one can have. 

10. It emphasizes the great fact that what we 
are enters into humanity—that the individual dies 
and humanity lives—that by far the most of an in- 
dividual’s pedigree lies outside.and behind him, 
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SCHOOL GOVERNMENT AND SELF-CON- 
TROL OF PUPILS. 


BY SUPERINTENDENT LIVINGSTON MCCARTNEY, 
Hopkinsville, Ky. 


The greatest anomaly in school life to-day is the 
form of government that prevails in most schools. 
The prevalent form of school government is mo- 
narchical, and it is unnecessary to describe to what 
extent the old antagonism between the ruled and 
the ruler prevails. It is too well known to need 
more than bare mention. That we should expect to 
develop self-control and good citizenship for a free 
republic in an atmosphere of monarchical repression 
is too preposterous to be debated. Yet this very 
attempt is constantly made in thousands of schools 
throughout the land. So strong a hold has this 
form of school government acquired, that the 
habitual attitude of some teachers toward their 
pupils is one of suspicion instead of sympathy; and 
in very many schools the pupils consider that class- 
mate excusable who deceives his teacher. The 
parents themselves increase this high tension by re- 
lating their own achievements in eluding the vigi- 
lance of their teachers, or even in brutally mistreat- 
ing them. How should we like to live in a com- 
munity where such antagonism existed between the 
citizens as a body and those who had been chosen to 
govern the community? We well know that in life 
the constant fear of the law is for only the refrac- 
tory few, and that the few who are refractory are 
not upheld in their lawlessness by the community 
at large. This condition arises from the fact that 
the form of government is such that the law-abiding 
citizens have a voice in making the laws by which 
they are governed and in choosing the officers to ad- 
minister those laws. Why should not the same 
privilege be granted to the pupils in a school? Is it 
urged that they are unfit for such responsibility? 
How many generations of tyrannical repression and 
punishment will happily usher in the day when they 
can be said to be prepared? No, the children must 
learn to govern themselves just as adults do; that is, 
by trying. Their efforts for a long time will no 
doubt be crude and’ many mistakes will be made, 
but the same is true of their seniors. It is an old 
law that “that which is to be done, must be learned 
by doing it.” It cannot be learned by doing the op- 
posite —Report. 


AMOUNT OF WORK. 


BY GEORGE GRIFFITH, UTICA, 


There are few livelier discussions in educational 
matters these days than that concerning the question 
of what shall be included in an elementary course of 
study. There is the ery for “enrichment” and the 
counter cry of an “overloaded course” and “over- 
worked children and teachers.” In my judgment, 
there is as much misapprehension on the one side 
as there is faddism on the other, and the true course 
lies, as always, between the two extremes. The ad- 
vocates of “the three R’s only” argue that when to 
their three pets you add three other subjects, like 
drawing, nature study, and history, for example, you 
thereby double the amount of work for the course. 
Such reasoning utterly misconceives, or is blind to, 
the interrelation of studies. They fail to realize 
that a large part of the purpose and use of the new 
studies is to furnish interesting material for reading, 
spelling, and composition; or, as in the case of draw- 
ing, to give another form for the expression of know]- 


edge. They also fail to realize that the added stimu- 


lation to a child’s interest caused by real knowledge, 
as distinguished from the mere forms of knowledge, 
makes the learning of reading, writing, etc., much 
easier. That the added subjects of drawing, nature 
study, history, physiology, vocal music, and manual 
training do add somewhat to the work required to 
complete the course is freely granted. On the other 
hand, they enrich the course, to the great benefit of 
every pupil, they develop and train the powers of the 
child more completely and harmoniously, they 
greatly increase the interest of the children in school 


\ 


work, and they can and should be so correlated with 
one another:and with the former work of the school 


_as to increase but little the amount of work required 


from the children. They do add to the work of the 
teacher, but they also should greatly increase the 
attractiveness of the work. A remark I lately 
heard upon this topic has much truth in it, and car- 
ries at the same time a valuable suggestion to 
teachers. It was: “There is no such thing as an 
overcrowded curriculum, if the child and not the 
course is made the centre of interest.”—Report. 


WHY THE WHEELS GO ROUND. 


OPERATION OF AN ELECTRIC CAR MOTOR MADE PLAIN. 


HOW THE ELECTRICITY GETS FROM THE WIRE TO THE RAIL—WHAT THE MOTORMAN 
DOES WITH THE HANDLES IN FRONT OF HIM—POWER ALREADY USED RETURNS 


TO ITS SOURCE. 


Avoiding as far as possible the technical terms 
used by electricians, the Times will endeavor to ex- 
plain in words more easily understood the opera- 
tion of an electric motor. The electric current has 
quite a circuitous journey from the time it leaves the 
trolley wire until it reaches the rail and goes back 
fo the power house, for it does not, as some may sup- 
pose, fly out into space and become lost when it 
completes its work. 

Passing down the iron trolley pole, it follows a 
wire concealed in the framework of the car, to the 
fuse blocks under the sill of the car, at the side. 
These fuse blocks are for protection. The ordinary 
current will not affect them. But should a bolt 
from a thunderstorm get upon the trolley wire and 
start down into the car, the fuse blocks would burn 
out, and the dangerous currént would go no farther, 
or, at least not enough of it to do any harm to the 
electrical machinery of the car. 

Passing the fuse blocks, the current follows the 
wire to the canopy switch located over the motor- 
man’s head. By this switch he can open or close 
the circuit, or, in other words, shut off the electric 
current from the car or let it on. 

Thence the current passes to the controller, one 
of the most important pieces of machinery in the 
car. 

Looking at the motorman, you will notice that in 
front of him and a little to the left is an object re- 
sembling half of a small upright stove, sliced down 
lengthwise, and with a sheet-iron front. This is the 
controller. By it the motorman controls the elec- 
trical machinery and stops, starts, or backs the car, 
or runs it slowly or rapidly as he chooses. It is a 
very’ ingenious thing in its way. 

On top are two brass handles. The larger one 
lets on or shuts off the electric current, like the 
valve of a steam or water pipe. By increasing or 
lessening the amount of electricity that is allowed 
to pass from the controller to the motors, the power 
exerted in turning the car wheels is increased or 
lessened and: the speed of the car is regulated. But 
while you can turn the valve of your steam or water 
pipe and regulate the flow of something tangible, 
something that you can actually see, it is quite a 
different matter with electricity. 

The mysterious fluid can only pass from the con- 
troller to the motor by following metal or some other 
good conductor. Copper makes an excellent, al- 
though expensive, conductor, and electric road peo- 
ple find a conductor of that kind a good deal more 
reliable, taking it all around, than the kind that 
wears brass buttons at the other end of the car. So 
copper is used in the controller as the best metal for 
regulating the passage of the electrical current. 

For purposes of illustration, the apparatus may be 
compared to two metal combs. Lead an electric 
current into one of them. Then press the points of 
the teeth of the second comb against the teeth of 
the first, and the full current will pass. Now press 
the second comb against the first so that only a third 
or a half of its teeth will touch the other comb, and 


you are not getting the whole current, but only a 
part of it and a part of its power. 

The controller is arranged on much the same prin- 
ciple, with copper projections which may be made 
to press against other projections, more or less of 
them, as the handle is turned by the motorman. 

When he starts a car slowly, he has turned the 
handle but a little way, and only a few projections 
or teeth are pressing against each other. Another 
push of the handle, more teeth come together, more 
electric current is passed along to the motors, and 
the speed of the car increases. 

The handle pushed clear around, the full power 
of the current is at work, and the car gets into a 30- 
mile-an-hour clip very easily. Sometimes the 
motorman pulls his handle around too far at first. 
Then too many teeth come together, the car jumps, 
the passengers are yanked backward, and are likely 
to say various things which wouldn’t sound well in 
refined society. | 

The second and smaller handle on the top of the 
controller is only to control the machinery of the 
car so as to run it forward or backward. 

From the controller the electricity passes to the 
motors, one on each axle. For the eight-wheel car 
there are four motors of 30-horse power‘each, or 
120-horse power in all. The general appearance of 
the motor has been described above as resembling 
a big flattened basket. 

The outside, known as the “frame,” is in halves, 
and the lower half may be swung downward to. per- 
mit of inspection or repairs of the enclosed ma- 
chinery. The frame is cast of soft steel of high 
magnetic permeability. Within the frame are two 
“fields,” also the armature and the commutator. 
These terms are possibly unfamiliar to some and a 
word of explanation may be well. 

A field is only a large magnet made of thin sheets 
of soft iron bolted together and wound with copper 
wire. In the top half of the motor: frame is one 
field and in the lower half another, the two corre- 
sponding to the north and south poles of a magnet. 
Rach field is about fourteen inches long by seven 
inches wide. 

The armature consists of a steel shaft, upon which 
are a large number of disks of soft sheet iron: less 
than one-sixteenth of an inch thick. On the outer 
side these disks are toothed to receive windings of 
copper wire, and before the wiring the armature 
looks something like a long cog wheel. The wires 
fill up the cog indentations, and when finished the 
outer edge of the armature appears quite smooth. 

Adjoining the armature and fitted on its shaft is 
the commutator, about ten inches wide, resembling 
a copper wheel and made up of segments of copper, 
all insulated one from another. The wires from the 
armature pass to the commutator, whose only pur- 
pose is to keep the electrical current flowing in one 
direction. At the other end of the armature shaft, 
opposite from the commutator, is a cog wheel which 
works into a corresponding wheel on the car axle, 
and turns it as the armature revolves, 
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The armature is not touched by any of the wires 
carrying the electricity, but is simply in a “magnetic 
field” between the two iron fields above described. 
One of these is the north and the other the south 
vole. 

The upper part of the armature is attracted or 
pulled forward by the electric force of the north 
field, while the lower part is repelled by the south 
pole. Consequently the armature revolves, and its 
half, operating the cog wheel at one end, turns the 
car axle. That, in brief, is why the wheels go round. 

The electric current which came down from the 
trolley wire has pursued its devious course, as de- 
scribed, as far as the armature, and has moved the 
car. 
The general impression would be that this work 
has wholly exhausted it. But that is not quite cor- 
rect. Leaving the armature, the current passes 
through the car axle to the wheel, thence to the 
rail. 

The rails are “bonded,” that is, their ends are 


joined by copper wires, and the electricity follows 
the rails. At points here and there a wire leads 
from the rail to one or more of the heavy wires 
strung on the street poles, and known as “feeders.” 
Certain of these supply electricity to the trol- 
ley wires. Others are “negative feeders,” and 
these receive the electricity which, as de- 
scribed, passes from the rails, and convey it - 
back to the power house. 


force has been reduced by the work it has done 

in moving the car. It may be compared to a 
stream of water turned into a long and nearly level 
pipe. Very nearly all of the water turned in at one 
end will flow out at the other, but the friction of the 
pipe affects the strength of the flow at the lower end, 
and the force of the water at the exit will be lessened. 
This is what happens to the electricity. It all 
passes back to the power house, but its power or 
force is less than when it started out.—Hartford 
Times. 


NATURE STUDY. 


EVERGREENS, AND HOW THEY SHED 
THEIR LEAVES.—(1I/1.) 


BY P. GOULD. 


THE NORWAY SPRUCE. 
The leaves of spruce trees are borne very differ- 
ently from those of the pines. Instead of being in 
clusters of two or more, they are single and without 


SS forests and swamps, and sometimes these 

are planted for ornament. 
A sprig of foliage and a cone of one of 
Zw these,—the black spruce,—is shown in 


9. Twig of the common Norway spruce. Half natural size. 

a sheath at the base; neither are there scale-like 
bodies on the branches where the leaves are borne. 
Notice, too, that the leaves have a very short stem or 
petiole. 

The leaves of the Norway spruce are about one 
inch long, although the length varies more or less in 
different parts of the tree and in different trees. 
They are rather stiff and rigid and sharp-pointed. 
In a general way, the leaves are four-sided, though 
indistinctly so. 

It will be interesting to study the position which 
the leaves take on the branches. A -hasty glance 
might give us the impression that the leaves are not 
preduced on the under side of the branches; but a 
more careful examination will convince us that there 
are nearly as many on the under side as on the upper. 
The leaves are all pointing outward from the branch 
and as nearly upward as is possible. In other words, 
the leaves grow toward the light. 

We must not forget to see how long the leaves of 
the Norway spruce persist and to find out when the 
leaf-sears disappear. We can find leaves that must 
surely be six or seven years old, and sometimes we 
can find them even older than this. The leaf-scars, 
(00, remain a long time. The falling of the leaves 
is illustrated in Fig. 9. It shows the extremities of 
‘limb which is eight years old. The part between 
the tip and A is last season’s growth; between A and 
B it is two years old; and beyond B is a part- that 
crew three seasons ago. The section beyond C is six 
years old; from C to D is seven years of age. The 
four years’ growth of this limb not shown in the 
drawing was as densely covered with foliage as is the 
part shown in the upper figure; but there are not 
many leaves between C and D (seven years old) and 


none on the eight-year-old wood (except those on 
the branchlets, and these are younger). 

The cone of the Norway spruce is nearly as long 
as that of the white pine, but it is not so rough and 
coarse as the white pine cone is. The cones are 
usually borne on the tips of-small branchlets, al- 
though occasionally one is found borne in the man- 
ner shown in Fig. 10. The cones usually fall tie 
first winter. 


widely as an ornamental tree. 
commonest evergreen in yards and parks. 


THE BLACK SPRUCE AND ITS KIN. 


Fig. 11. The foliage is not very unlike 
that of the Norway spruce, but the cones 
are very small in comparison. They are 

inch long, though they vary con- 
siderably in size. Before they open they are 
oval or plum-shape, but when mature and 
the scales of the cone have expanded, they are nearly 
globular.. They are often borne in clusters, as well 
as singly, and persist for many years after the seeds 
have fallen. The position of the cones will depend 
upon their age. When young, they point upward, 
but they gradually turn downward. 

The white spruce resembles the black very closely 
in general appear- 
The leaves of 


about one 


ance. 
the white spruce 
have a whitish or 
dusty-looking tinge 


of eolor, and when 
crushed or bruised 
give forth a peculiar 
disagreeable odor. 
The cones vary in 
length from an inch 
to two inches, and in 
shape are more cylin- 
drical or  finger- 
shaped than the cone 
of the black spruce. 

The foliage of the 
red spruce lacks the 
whitish tinge of color 
of the white spruce 
and the cones, which 
are from one inch to 
two inches in length, 
10. Cone of Norway Spruce. Halfsize. are obovate in shape 
—that is, the widest place is through the upper part 


None of the electricity has been lost, but its F 


The Norway spruce is not a_na- 
tive of this country, but, like the 
Scotch and Austrian pines, it was in- 
troduced from Europe and is grown very 
It is the 


There are several different kinds of 
spruces which we find growing in our 


of the cone, and from this point it gradually tapers 
to the tip. They seldom persist longer than the 


second summer. 
The leaves of all these different kinds of spruces 


SJ 


li. Black spruce. Half natural size. 
vary greatly in length, thickness, and sharpness of 
point, according to the part of the tree on which 
they grow, and their surroundings. The shedding 
of the leaves on these or other spruces can be deter- 
mined as easily as in the Norway spruce. 

These three spruces like a cold climate, and grow 
in many sections of northern United States and 
Canada and farther south in the mountains. They 
are sometimes all found growing together, but the 
black spruce likes best the damp, cold swamps, 
while the others grow best on the drier and better- 
drained lands. The black spruce is commonest. 
The red spruce is least known. / 

THE BALSAM FIR. | 

This is another evergreen tree which’ grows 
naturally in the cold, damp grounds of the northern 
United States and Canada, and to some extent in the 
eastern states as far south as West Virginia. 

The foliage is borne in much the same manner as 
that of the spruces; yet there are interesting differ- 
ences in the characters of these two kinds of leaves. 
Perhaps the most noticeable difference is in the 
shape; and the color of the fir leaves will attract our 
attention because the under side is a silvery color, 
while the upper side is green. What is the nature 
of the tip of the leaf? and how does it compare 
with the pines and spruces in this respect? Does 
the leaf have a stem or petiole? or is it attached 
directly to the branches withuut any stem? How 
are the leaves shed? 

‘The cones are about three inches long and present 
a rather delicate appearance. It will be interesting 
to determine the position of the cones, that is, the 
direction in which they point, and to learn if it is 
the same when they are young that it is after they 
have matured. 

The grayish colored bark of the trunk and limbs 
bears many “blisters,” from which Canada balsam is 


obtained. 


LESSONS FROM THE SUN.—(U1) 


BY J. J. BURNS. 


‘*T ask yon heaven, the all-beholding sun, 
Has it not seen?” —Shelley. 

In Fig. 3, imagine our patient observer again at 
the North pole, the axis being inclined, say, n de- 
grees, toward S, the sun. It is noon and the sun is 
n degrees above the plane of the horizon, stretching 
away to, and beyond, H. The earth’s rotation 
causes the entire circle of the horizon to roll before 


the observer's eye, though the seeming motion is 
that of the sun making the circuit of the heaven n 
degrees above the horizon. 

The observer comes down n degrees toward the 
equator. ‘The sun will now at noon cross his meri- 
dian 2n degrees above the southern horizon; the 
observer twelve hours later will be at 2, the sun will 
touch his northern horizon, and he sees the phe- 
nomenon known only to the eye of the imagination 
among dwellers farther south, the midnight sun. 

The sun advances in his course, the axis con- 
stantly pointing toward the celestial pole, when one- 
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fourth of the orbit is passed over, the inclination of 
the axis is no longer toward the sun and for a short 
time it is not sensibly away from the sun; the solar 
rays fall vertical at noon upon the equator and reach 
both poles, gradually to set at the northern pole, and 
rise at the southern; in another fourth of a revolu- 
tion the earth will have reached the point where the 
inclination is directly away from the sun, as is shown 
in Fig. 4 

At midnight the sun is 2n degrees below the 
horizon of our observer at 2, n degrees below that of 


an observer at the pole, the midnight of the polar 
winter, half a rotation will bring 2 around to 1, 
and away on the southern horizon will appear an- 
other interesting phenomenon, a mid-day sun, the 
counterpart of that seen six months “away”; the 
midnight sun timing the longest day at the polar 
circle; the mid-day sun the shortest day. . 

On the assumptions that n is 23 1-2 degrees, that 
the earth revolves around the sun in the same direc- 
tion in which it rotates upon its axis, this axis main- 
faining one unvaried direction, that is, all positions 
of it, month after month, are parallel—and here, 
not the little radius of our little planet, but the 
diameter of its great orbit is practically zero, for it 
is the distance between two parallel lines that meet 
at a point, the celestial pole, infinitely distant—the 
whole array of phenomena would be just what ob- 
servation, testimony, and reason assure us it actually 
is. At one time, high suns at noon, long days, sum- 
mer with us, because the inclination of the northern 
hemisphere is toward the sun; six months later, the 
sun rising toward the south, low at noon, setting 
toward the south, short days, winter; at the midway 
points, noon suns at medium height, days of medium 
length,—for a brief time sensibly equal to the 
nights,—spring or fall, because the inclination of 
the earth’s axis is neither toward nor away from the 
sun. Imagine a wall running north and south; a 
tree standing at a short distance leans toward the 
north; it does not incline toward the wall or away 
from it. 

Imagine the plane of the earth’s equator extended 
to the sky. The great circle in which it intersects 
the sky is called the equinoctial, for when the sun 
is thereon equal nights fit equal days. Plainly, the 
equinoctial is at all points just 90 degrees from 
the celestial pole, and it crosses the observer’s meri- 
dian as many degrees above the southern horizon as 
the observer’s station is from the pole. The sun’s 
greatest distance from the equinoctial is n, or 23 1-2 
degrees, since that is the angle at which these two 
planes intersect; namely, the plane of the equinoc- 
tial and that plane previously spoken of called the 
ecliptic, which cuts through the centres of the sun 
and the earth, and in which, consequently, the sun 
always appears. In his passage along the ecliptic 
he must twice cross the equinoctial. His distance 
from the heavenly equator, like the distance his 
vertical noon rays reach north and south of the 
earthly equator, constantly changes from 23 1-2 de- 
grees to zero, from zero to 23 1-2 degrees. 

The observer may take the height of the sun at 
noon and subtracting the number of degrees he is 
from the equinoctial, if above it, learn the height 


of this great circle, which is, in degrees, hie distance 


from the pole, and this number subtracted from 90 
degrees leaves his latitude. Of course, at the 
equinoxes there will be nothing to add or subtract, 
as the sun is in the equinoctial. _ 

With the mind’s eye one can see an are of one’s 
meridian, studded with “patines of bright gold,” each 
marking a noon position of the sun. The number 
of degrees in this arc, whatever be the latitude of 
the looker on, is twice the number of degrees which 
the axis varies from a vertical to the plane of the 
earth’s orbit. Therefore, by noting the highest and 
lowest positions of the sun at noon, he reads his lati- 
tude, and the measure of the earth’s axial inclina- 
tion laid off in the sky, and sees the celestial torrid 
zone, though he may be standing in the snows of the 
Arctie circle. 

The ship-captain has with him a time-piece which 
tells him the hour at Greenwich, and there on deck 
is an instrument which responds the instant the sun 
reaches the meridian of the ship’s position, that is, 
the stroke of noon. The captain looks at his 
chronometer and sees how long since it was noon at 
Greenwich, or how long until it will be noon there, 


‘and it is only a schoolboy’s problem to compute his 
longitude, at times an exceedingly important bit of 
information. 

By an intelligent use of one’s eyes upon the sun 
these things can be read:— 

1. The fact of the inclination of the earth’s axis 
and the approximate amount of it. 

2. Data concerning. the latitude -and the longi- 
tude of the observer. 

3. The boundaries of the zones of the sky, and 
their earthly counterparts. These all depend upon 
the axial inclination, without“which, the height of 
the sun’s noon-mark in the sky and the consequent 
length of the day and the character of the season 
would depend on latitude alone; not, as well, upon 
the place -of the earth in her orbit, or, more 
familiarly, upon the time of year. 

4. The progress of the sun eastward through the 
signs of the zodiac, best seen by repeatedly observing 
the western sky soon after sunset, shows that the 
earth revolves about the sun, unless, indeed, it is 
easier to believe that the sun revolves about the 
earth. Why not? 


HISTORY. 


HOW THE PEOPLE CAME TO BE RULERS 
INSTEAD OF THE RULED. 


BY GRACE CLARK, PUTNAM SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 
A SHORT STUDY IN THE GROWTH OF CONSTITU- 
TIONAL GOVERNMENT. 


(Part I. Continued—To the Great Charter.) 


To understand this growth of feudal idea in Saxon 
England, a short backward glance seems necessary. 
After the Saxon invasion, each chief had his band of fol- 
lowers, often all ‘‘blood kin,” or kin by marriage. He 
was chief because of his physical ability to lead and pro- 
tect them. Sometimes through marriage, sometimes 
through the death of a chief in battle, clans were united, 
and thus petty kingdoms were formed. The divisions 
of the whole country ‘nto shires, with sub-divisions of 
hundreds, also be'ped in this gradual union. Petty 
jealousies of clan, of family, of locality were overcome 
but slowly, ard not until the time of Alfred, when union 
was really forced upon them by need of protection 
against the Danes, was it possible to form an English 
kingdom. As the dominions of kings increased, they 
naturally were raised higher and higher above the heads 
of the people, becoming, not a leader from among them, 
but a leader over them. In Alfred were united, also, the 
powers of church and state. He was law-giver, as well 
as ruler, but he consulted the Witenagemote, as did their 
chiefs in more primitive times. As the kingdom became 
larger, the distance was too great for attendance upon 
these meetings, and the number too great for popular 
assembly. No thought of representation has yet devel- 
oped, but the king summons men from among the higher 
classes, thus forming a body for consultation. The pub- 
lic land belongs still to the nation, and not to the king. 

Scarcely was the English kingdom established when 
Alfred died. He had valiantly fought the Danes, and so 
earned their respect for him and his religion that they 
became Christianized and settled amicably in the region 
agreed upon. When he died hordes of other barbarous 
Danes came over, wasting the land and killing the peo- 
ple. They found no strong king to combat them, but 
weak ones, who attempted to buy peace with gold. 
“Danegelt” satisfied for a while, but finally England ac- 
cepted a Danish king. An unenviable task had this 
foreigner in attempting to rule over heterogeneous peo- 
ple, united only when it served the purpose of protection, 
at other times jealous, suspicious, and ready for rebel- 
lion. ‘There were four Danish kings in twenty-eight 
years. It has been said that Canute waded to his throne 
through rivers of blood, and so the work of pillage and 
carnage went on until even the savage chiefs begged the 
king to stop fighting. Troublous times require strong 
kings, and Canute’s justice, stern as it was, caused him 
afterwards to be liked. Perhaps it was partly because 
he adopted the religion of his people, and became as 
zealous a Christian as he had been a subduer of rebellion. 
He made wise laws for his people, giving them, also, vol- 
untarily a charter of liberties most interesting to read 
and compare with the great one wrested later from re- 
luctant King John. The laws were founded chiefly on 


those of Alfred, the Saxon plan of shire and hundred be 
ing continued, Ifa man could not get justice In his own 


shire, provision was made for an appeal to the king per- 
sonally. Wise as Canute was, to the four earls he gave 
too great power, which, in a measure, hindered the uni- 
fication of the kingdom. The result was a fostering of 
provincial feeling and hindering of formation of a na- 
tional spirit. 

One of the great evils of all primitive life has been 
slavery, and this also prevents growth of national pride 
and loyalty. The Saxons were no exception to this rule. 
The worse the times, the more the slave trade flourished. 
There were at least two kinds of slaves, those bound to 
the soil and those sold for personal service. When the 
great leaders fell in battle, the helpless and starving peo- 
ple sold themselves for food and protection. Thus the 
habit of “commending,” a feudal practice, became com- 
mon during the fearful famines and pestilences which 
followed the Danish invasion. They voluntarily became 
serfs, instead of freemen, and a degrading slave trade 
flourished. No one had a right to live unless he had 
some one else to answer for him. Freedom, according 
to modern ideas, existed for no one. Even a nobleman 
could not leave his land and move from place to place 
as any person may to-day. He would be hunted from 
shire to shire, and the law punished any who served him. 
When men watched all neighbors not of their clan with 
jealousy, an outsider was an object of fear amounting to 
hatred. Unfortunately, conservative communities ex- 
hibit the same characteristic to-day. 

Edward, styled the “Confessor,” was too “religious” a 
man for such troublous times. The weakness of those 
who should stand ready to protect the people paved the 
way for another invasion upon the unhappy land. 

Across the channel in France feudalism held sway, all 
land being held on condition of military service. Every 
man was the vassal of some other, every nobleman a 
vassal of the king. Yet, after all, the noblemen were 
more independent than the kings. They built fortified 
castles, and were absolute in authority over all the land 
about them. Villages huddle near the castles for the 
sake of their protection, but the people were in a condi- 
tion of slavery the most abject. They were bound to the 
soil, and could not change their masters. Miserable, in- 
deed, was their condition, yet they had one friend,—the 
church. The church tried first to alleviate the condition 
of the slaves, and, second, to do away with slavery alto- 
gether; this partly accounts for the great loyalty of the 
people to their religious organization. 

In a time of disorganization the church seemed to in- 
herit somewhat of the organizing power of Rome. The 
great elevation of the papal power had not yet been ac- 
complished, but Hildebrand, afterwards Gregory V I. 
was working towards that end. When, therefore, he 
blessed William the Conqueror as he set out for the 
shores of England, it was with the understanding that 
William should owe him allegiance if he succeeded in his 
undertaking. 

The battle was fought, and William crowned king, but, 
as in the case of Canute, the country was by no means 
conquered. William claimed to be the true successor to 
the crown, and, having the blessing of the church, seems 
to have expected to be received by the people as king, 
after the successful issue of his battle with Harold. It 
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MANUAL TRAINING. 


BY ELI PICKWICK, JR. 


MODEL 27. KITCHEN MEMORANDUM. 


In analysis sketch and working drawing treat as 
in other lessons. A line joining the centres of the 
convex and concave curves will show where the cur- 
vature changes. As suggested in Fig. 43, only a few 
of the small holes are shown in the drawing, just 


enough to give location and spacing for the con- . 


struction work. 

For this model use basswood of the required thick- 
ness, three-eighth inch for the back and three-six- 
teenth inch for the front piece. 

The three-eighth inch stock will require greater 
patience in handling than any of the previous les- 
sons, especially in cutting the concave curves. Cut 
the front piece to the required rectangle; lay out a 
line one-fourth inch from the edge all around. 
Space this border, place the points, and bore the 
holes, using a small brad awl. 

Fasten the two parts together with glue, and also 
with a one-half inch brass escutcheon pin at each of 
the four corners of the front piece. Have the pupils 
make an alphabetical list of articles commonly 
used in theirown home kitchen. Arrange the names 
in two columns on lines the same distance apart as 
the holes on the sides of the model; paste this list on 
the frant piece, being sure that a name comes op- 
posite a hole. 

Whenever during the day it is found that a cer- 
tain commodity will have to be replenished, take a 
one-half inch brass escutcheon pin from one of the 
holes on the upper horizontal row and place it in the 
hole opposite the name of such commodity. 

That portion of the back above the front piece is 
susceptible of simple decoration. In a similar way, 
make laundry list or cribbage board. 

MODEL 28. TOWEL BAR. 


In making the drawing of this model, show the 
shape of transverse section as suggested in Fig. 44. 
This model being long in proportion to its cross sec- 
tion, and the part between the notches being of uni- 
form cross section, the drawing may be broken as 
shown and still the entire thought of form and size 
be fully conveyed. 

In the construction work use pine or basswood. 
Give the stock to the pupils the required. thickness, 
but about one-fourth inch wider than the finished 
piece, just as in previous lessons. In the lesson give 


Fig. 44, 


particular attention to technique. The following 
sequence of steps is suggested for the outworking of 
this problem. 

Select .the face side, lay out and make the joint 
edge, testing very frequently with the try-square to 
insure a good working corner, reduce to a square 
prism, lay out and cut to proper length, lay out and 
cut the notches at each end, and lay out and cut the 
bevel, 

After finishing carefully, take a piece of small 
brass chain, a piece of cord or ribbon about two feet 
long, fasten the ends of it about the notches to hang 
the model up by. * 

The same principle may, by varying the size, be 
utilized for searf holder or a newspaper rack. 

MODED 29. TEAPOT STAND. 

This problem offers a wide range for individual 
thought and preference, both in choice of outline 
and applied ornament. As always, the change from 
the presented model, to more closely fit the individ- 
al need, should be made in the sketch and embodied 
in the working drawing. 

For the design shown in Fig. 45 begin by drawing 
‘ cirele and dividing it into six equal parts. Em- 
phasize the geometry of this figure. 

For the woodwork, use basswood of the required 
‘hickness, In laying out the hexagon be sure that 


a diagonal line is lengthwise of the grain. For 
facility in handling, lay out the hexagons for the 
three feet ona single piece of wood, making a 


y 
+ 
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diagonal line of each run lengthwise of the grain, as 
in the top piece. When all the parts are finished, 
fasten on the feet with one-half inch No. 20 wire 
brads. 

If the top is made four-sided, that is, a square or 
quartrefoil of a multiple of four, the octagon or 
modification, then the number of feet. would be four 
instead of three, and might be of shape to har- 
monize with the top, square, round, or octagonal. 


MODEL 30. BOOK STALL. 


Treat the model in sketch and mechanical draw- 
ing as before, giving opportunity for development of 
original thought. Use basswood in the construction. 
Finish the three parts suggested in Fig. 46 in a care- 
ful, workmanlike manner. Lay out the position of 
the ends on the base, bore three holes at each end 
of the base between these lines, making the holes 
large enough so that when the parts are assembled 
the screw will not split the wood. Fasten togethes 
with one-inch No. 8 flat-head bright screws. 

To make the ends fold down on the base, use brass 


THE SOUTAERN EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIA- 


TION. 

The eleventh annual convention of the 8. E. A., 
which was held in Columbia, 8. C., during the four 
days following Christmas, while it had some disap- 
pointing features, was, nevertheless, a notable gath- 
ering, which must have a marked influence on edu- 
cational movements. 

After a day and a half of balmy, almost summer- 
like weather, there were two days of almost constant 
rainfall, which prevented some of the educators and 
many of the citizens of Columbia from ae oc 
some of the most important meetings. 

The enrollment of members, though about the 
same as at Riehmond, Va., a year ago, was con- 
siderably less than had been hoped for. The in- 
completeness of the Charleston Exposition led some 
from a distance who had planned to come to post- 
pone their visit to South Carolina until later in the 
season. Many of the teachers within the state 
also, who would have liked to attend, felt that the 
short Christmas holiday could not be spared for at- 
tendance at teachers’ meetings, to the disregard of 
all home claims. 

At the closing business meeting there was a vig- 
orous discussion as to the future plans of the asso- 
ciation. Some had questioned the advisability of 


maintaining at-all a distinct Southern association, 


saying that Southern questions could be sufficiently 
disenssed in a separate department meeting within 
the national organization, Dr. Junius Jordan of 
the University of Arkansas, however, gave statistics 
showing an average of about 5,000 teachers in each 
of the twelve Southern states, and that only about 
one-fourth of one per cent., or about fourteen teach- 
ers to a state, attend the ational meetings. It was 
also argued that the Southern teachers who do attend 
the national meetings are the very ones who are 
most active in sustaining the S-uthern association. 
Dr. Jordan strongly advocated a plan of making 
Lookout mountain the permanent summer home of 
the S. FE. A., and turning its meetings into a kind of 
Chautauqua, or a summer school of three or four 
weeks’ session. This plan was not adopted, but the 

discussions showed a strong sentiment 


for maintaining and strengthening the 
§. E. A. in its own special lines. It 
was decided, however, to return to the 
original plan of a summer meeting, 
and the twelfth annual convention will 


. YY, probably be held next July, either at 
V/ : Knoxville, Tenn., or San Antonio, 
| Texas. 
~ - But although the size of the con- 
% vention was in a measure disappoint- 
| Ux ing, it included many distinguished 
——= = | educators from all parts of the South, 
. and a few from other states as well. 


Fic. 46. 


hinges; in this case, make the base of wood as thick 
as the ends. 

To make each end independent of the other, in- 
stead of using a baseboard, fasten to the lower edge 
of the end pieces a semi-circular piece of tin or thin 
sheet brass. In this latter case the weight of the 
books next an end will keep the stall in position. 
he advantage of this last form is that the books 
are always held in position whether they be few or 
many. 


HE DOES NOT BOARD ROUND. 


A young man who had engaged a school among 
the jack pines in northern Minnesota was quite un- 
able to find a boarding place when his school was to 
begin. But, rather than give up the place, he de- 
cided to take up his abode and do his cooking in the 
rather commodious schoolhouse, to which arrange- 
ment the board consented. He now has a neat little 
cot in one corner of the schoolroom and a stove in 
another. For exercise, he chops his own wood. 
He has kept this up for two months, and proposes 
to stick to it-—Schoo] Education, 


otherwise occupied. 


The slim towering form and dramatic intensity 
of utterance of the president of the association, 
State Superintendent G. R. Glenn of Georgia, made 
him a conspicuous figure, not only on the platform 
of the New Columbia Theatre where the general 
sessions were held, but in the various receptions and 
social fynetions which crowded all the hours not 
Also prominent in the meet- 
ings, though presenting a marked contrast to Mr. 
Glenn in outward appearance, was the newly-elected 
president of the association, State Superintendent 
William N. Sheats of Florida. The address given 
by Mr. Sheats on “School Supervision” was to have 
heen discussed by another leading state superinten- 
dent, Hon. T. F. Toon, of North Carolina,. but owing 
to the illness of the latter, this part of Friday’s pro- 
gram had to be omitted. 

The principal address of the first evening was by 
Dr. Charles D. MeTver, president of the normal and 
industrial college of Greensboro, N. C., who spoke in 
a rapid, effective way without notes, on the important 
subject of “Skillful Educational Leadership in the 
South.” Dr. Melver said that the Southern states 
were now passing through an epoch-making pioneer 
educational movement, similar to that whieh took 


(Continued on. page ye 58. 
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Not a woman on the Chicago program! 

The issue of January 30 will contain the first 
chapter of a study of “Silas Marner,” by Grace 
Clark of Cambridge, Mass., an expert in the teach- 
ing of English. 

D. A. Frazer has “opened a New York office for 
the Journal of Education and will take a lively in- 
terest in serving our friends in Greater New York. 
Any attention shown him will be a personal favor to 
the editor as well as to the publishers of this paper. 

The tenth annual Hesperia meeting will be held at 
Hespetia, Mich., February 6, 7, and 8. With a band, 
orchestra, entertainer, and rousing speeches, it will be 
a larger and better meeting than ever. This com- 
bination of grangers and teachers is the most en- 
thusiastic attraction that has ever come toa rural 
section. 


HIGH SCHOOL MUSIC. 


High school music is fully as important as kinder- 
garten music. It is more advantageous to have boys 
of high school age sing in a chorus than to have the 
girls sing, and it is even more essential to a boy’s 
enjoyment of his high school course than a football 
or baseball team. There is need of a great awaken- 
ing all along the line of high school music. Let 
there be a high school chorus everywhere, and a glee 
club whenever feasible. 


IMPOSITION QUESTIONS. 


Superintendents are beginning to rebel at the 
questions that are asked of them by those who have 
no claim upon them. Of course a superintendent 
never objects to answering a question asked by an- 
other superintendent who needs the information, or 
by any one who is likely to reciprocate professionally, 
but when a student is writing a thesis, or is making 
a book, or writing an article and wants information 
that would require many hours of labor of a super- 
intendent or his busy clerks. they'do rebel and often 
with the best of reason, 


NASH ON RUSSIANS. 


Superintendent Louis P. Nash of Hoyoke, Mass., 
has sueceeded in setting the school people and many 
others to talking, thinking, and writing by his heroic 
utterance on the Russians. He says: “The Russians 
are a pious people, who believe in God, and they are 
developing themselves in accordance with laws 
which shall make of them the hopeful race of the 
future. I don’t believe that we Anglo-Saxons are 
the crown of humanity. There is a higher crown 
of humanity coming, and in the qualities of the Rus- 
sian race I see that which shall insure the develop- 
ment of something higher when our day is done.” 

This was said in his discussion with Dr. W. T. 
Harris at the New England Superintendents’ meet- 
ing recently. While we have slight hope that Mr. 
Nash will succeed in winning the Anglo-Saxon to 
his way of thinking, we rejoice to see a schoolmaster, 
one of the most successsful.men ‘in the every day 
work of supervision, and not a mere book student, 
grappling with the larger problems. It was such 
evidence of Mr. Nash’s vigorous thinking and studi- 
ous habits that led Amherst College to give him an 
honorary degree in June. It is worth much fcr 
teachers and pupils to come in contact with such a 
mind in their school life. 


TENURE OF OFFICE. 


Omaha has had a satisfactory result with tenure. 
The rule of the board of education upon which it 
rests is as follows:— 

“Any teacher who has taught in the pyblic 
schools of Omaha with approved success for five 
years, at least three successive years of which time 
must have been as an elected teacher, may be 
placed on what shall be known as the list of per- 
manent teachers. 

“Teachers, principals, or supervisors placed upon 
this permanent list shall not be required to be 
elected annually, but shall serve during the pleasure 
of the board; they shall be permanently in the em- 
ploy of the board, and not selected permanently for 
any particular position, and they shall be subject to 
such chang:s of position and salary as the board 
may from time to time determine, or such as may 
be arranged under the rules of the board. 

“No person shall be placed upon the list of per- 
manent teachers unless such person has the recom- 
mendation of the superintendent of instruction and 
of the proper committee for place upon the perma- 
nent list, and receives also the affirmative votes of 
eight members of the board for such place on the 
list, the vote to be taken by roll call. 

“Persons once placed upon the list of permanent 
teachers shall remain in the employ of the board 
until dismissed—such dismissal to be recommended 
by the superintendent of instruction and approved 
by the affirmative votes of at least eight members, 
the vote to be taken by roll call.” 

About 240 of the 420 teachers are upon the per- 
manent list. This is practically all who have served 
the time required by the rules to make them eligible 
to places upon the list. As fast as teachers, through 
length of service, become eligible, they are added to 
the list. These persons are freed from the anxiety 
of an annual election, which made many teachers 
nervous and uncomfortable for several weeks in 
spite of the fact that they are doing excellent work 
and there is no known reason why they should not 
be re-elected. This rule does much to intrench good 
teachers in their positions. Formerly eight votes 
each year must be favorable to the teacher in order 
that she might retain her position. Absentees and 
blank ballots as well as adverse ballots counted 
against the teacher. Now the teacher stays until 
dismissed by vote of a majority of all members of 
the hoard, absentees and members not voting count- 
ing in her favor. Unless her dismissal is recom- 
mended by the superintendent, ten votes are re- 
quired for her discharge. The mere fact that the 
question of a teacher’s retention does not need to 
be raised op considered or discussed does ag much 


as any one thing to give that peace of mind which 
is so important to the teacher’s best work. 


AUTOCRACY RUN MAD. 

If Howard Ayers of the Cincinnati University 
does not put an end to the autocratic presidential 
idea, it will be because the educational world has 
ceased to take any interest in that university since 
he began his professional pyrotechnics there. 

The Cincinnati University had large possibilities, 
and when they were without a president they talked 
about calling some large men who would have de- 
veloped its possibilities, but instead they called Mr. 
Ayers, a man with no appreciable past, who seems to 
have captured the trustees by the way he said: “If I 
come, I shall be president of that university.” 
There appears to have been something very fetching 
in his audacity, and they got all that they desired 
in that line. Here is the list, as Howard Ayers 
gives it, of those whom, in the classic language of 
his spokesman in the board of trustees, Howard 
Ayers “put out on the toe of his boot,” before he 
had any opportunity to know their value to the in- 
stitution :— 

Professor E. W. Hyde was retired as professor of 
mathematics. 

Professor W. O. Sproull was retired as professor 
of Latin. 

Professor Thomas French was retired as professor 
of physics. 

Professor T. H. Norton resigned the professorship 
of chemistry. 

Professor P. V. N. Myers was retired, and the pro- 
fessorship of history and political economy was 
abolished. 

Professor W. Baldwin was retired as professor of 
civil engineering. 

The professorship of French and German, held by 
Professor C. F. Seybold, and the assistant professor- 
ship of Spanish and Italian, held by Paul F. Walker, 
were abolished. 

‘Professor F. L. Schoenle was retired as professor 
of Greek. 

Professor C. L. Edwards was retired as professor 
of biology. 

The lectureship of comparative literature, held 
by W. N. Guthrie, was discontinued. 

The following “resigned” :— 

C. W. Hahn resigned the instructorship of 
biology. 

Miss Mary L. DeLuce resigned the instructorship 


of history; G. B. Wakeman resigned the instructor- 


ship in American history. 

J. S. Gochenaur resigned the instructorship in 
English, 

fl. W. Vehrenkamp resigned the instructorship in 
civil engineering. 

Miss Emily Esselborn, instructor in Romance lan- 
guages, dean of women, resigned. 

Dr. H. C. Biddle, instructor in chemistry, resigned. 

A. T. Lincoln, instructor in chemistry, resigned. 

Homer Smith, instructor in English, resigned. 

(+. I. Hamilton, instructor in Romance languages, 
resigned. 

F. Hf. Safford, assistant professor of mathematics, 
resigned. 

Professor T. J. A. Davidson, professor of Ro- 
mance languages, resigned. 

Everett J. Yowell, instructor 1 astronomy, re- 
signed. 

L. E. Bogen, instructor in physics, resigned. 

S. F. Sears, instructor in English, resigned. 

Shin Kishi Hatai, instructor in biology, resigned. 

In this list are some eminent men, most noticeable 
of whom is Professor P. V. N. Myers, a widely- 
known and universally admired scholar and author, 
who has contributed largely to the fame of the in- 
stitution. Professor Myers was not retired, was not 
relieved, was not put out “on the toe of the boot” 
of Howard Ayers. He resigned, but -in the official 
report of Howard Ayers he is classified with those 
who were retired, is put in the middle of the list, and 
separated from the others who resigned. When 
Tloward Ayers was called to give account by the 
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irate board of trustees, he said he did not intend any 
reflection on Professor Myers by using the word “re- 
tired”!! 

A college president must have’ large liberty and 
must be given much authority in choosing and retir- 
ing professors, but it would be better to give him 
no freedom than to have it possible for such ex- 
hibitions as this. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


The German Emperor seems determined to lose no 
opportunity to show his friendliness to the United 
States. His selection of an American yard for the 
building of his new racing yacht was one manifesta- 
tion of his cordial feeling. His courteous request, 
on New Year’s day, that Miss Alice Roosevelt do 
him the honor of naming the yacht, when launched, 
was another and a very pretty tribute of friendship. 
Now the has capped the climax by ordering his yacht 
Hohenzollern to cross the Atlantie to be present at 
the ceremony, and by delegating his brother, Admiral 
Prince Henry of Prussia, to represent him on that 
oceasion. This gives the whole incident an inter- 
national significance of the pleasantest kind. The 
Prince, who is to sail on a steamer February 15, will 
find awaiting him the most cordial official and popu- 
lar welcome; and there will be demonstrations of 
hospitality such as have not been witnessed in this 
country since the visit of the Russian Grand Duke 


Alexis. 
* 


The Prince is not quite forty, a good sailor, and a 
popular favorite in Germany. He is the Kaiser's 
only brother, and William’s warm affection for him 
found expression, it will be remembered, in terms 
almost fantastically extravagant, when he sent him 
forth as admiral to command the squadron which 
went to Kaio-Chav several years ago, to establish 
German sovereignty over that section of the Chinese 
coast. Regarded as a colonizing experiment, Kaio- 
Chau has hardly been the political suecess which the 
Kaiser anticipated, but it at least gave Germany a 
point of vantage in the far East, which will be im- 
portant in future distributions of power. The 
Prince is less brusque than his imperial brother, and 
coming, as he will, as a special messenger of good 
will, he may be counted upon to be affable and 
responsive. 

* * 

This demonstration of friendliness toward the 
United States is the more striking because it happens 
to be coincident with a new flaming up of anti- 
Knglish feeling in Germany. The immediate cause 
is a speech of the German chancellor, Count von 
Buelow, in the Reichstag; but the real cause is a 
characteristic indiscretion of Mr. Chamberlain’s. 
That truculent statesman, in his now famous speech 
at Edinburgh several weeks ago, undertook to defend 
the British army in South Africa against charges 
which had been made in Continental and especially 
in German papers; and in so doing, he instituted a 
comparison with the conduct of the German army 
in the closing scenes of the war with France, to the 
discredit of the Germans. German papers were 
wild with rage at once; and the effect upon public 
sentiment in Germany was manifested by great 
meetings at Berlin, Hamburg, and other large cities, 
at which Mr. Chamberlain was denounced, and angry 
demands were made for a retraction of his insult. 

* 


‘There the matter rested until the other day in the 
Reichstag the imperial chancellor, in a speech in 
which he deprecated the abusive tone of some things 
which had been said about Mr. Chamberlain and the 
British army by earlier speakers, proceeded, on his 
own account, to condemn Mr. Chamberlain’s indis- 
cretion with great plainness of speech. The next 
day he spoke again on the same subject, in a some- 
what more conciliatory tone; but both speeches 
evoked angry replies from the leading government 
journals in England, and provoked another defiant 
speech from Mr. Chamberlain. Then the London 
Times, which surely is old enough and staid enough 
to know hetter, added fuel to the flame by describing 


at great length and with obvious intent, the scurril- 
ous and indecent cartoons directed at England with 
which the German comic press has teemed. As 
there was no love lost to begin with, between the 
two people, these new provocations have awakened 
the bitterest resentment on both sides. 

* * * 

The plans for the Carnegie Institution at Wash- 
ington have been given definite form by the formal 
incorporation of the institution, and the appoint- 
ment of a distinguished board of trustees, among 
whom are the President of the United States, the 
president of the United States senate, the speaker of 
the house of representatives, ex-President Cleveland, 
Secretary‘ Hay, and a number of leading educators. 
The institution will not be a university, in the 
ordinary sense, but an auxiliary of the universities 
and other learned bodies. It will initiate and foster 
research, provide facilities and inducements for 
study and investigation, and publish and circulate 
the results of researches. Evidently, money alone 
cannot make the institution what its founder hopes 
it may become. There will have to be great wisdom 
in its administration, but this seems to be assured 
by the character of the trustees. The question of 
accepting steel bonds as the endowment has been 
obviated altogether by establishing the institution 
without any direct connection with the government. 
There will, therefore, be no occasion for congres- 
sional action. 

* 

The French assembly opened its session on the 
14th, and the British parliament on the 16th. The 
German reichstag, the Austrian reichsrath, and the 
Italian parliament were already in session, so that in 
all the great nations the work of law-making is in 
full progress. -In France the general elections take 
place in May; and the anticipation of them is likely 
to affect the proczdings of the assembly just as an 
approaching Presidential election influences, rarely 
for the better, a session of our own congress. King 
Edward opened parliament in person, with a pageant 
as impressive as that which signalized his accession 
to the throne last year. There are some interesting 
items in the government program, but no one an- 
ticipates a really fruitful session, so exhausting and 
irritating to parliament and people is the protracted 
war in South Africa. 

* * * 

President Roosevelt has appointed. Whitelaw Re:d 
of New York as special ambassador to represent the 
United States at the coronation of King Edward 
next June. With him will go, to represent the army, 
General James H. Wilson, retired, of Delaware, and, 
to represent the navy, Captain Clark, who com- 
manded the Oregon during the war with Spain. 
Whether Admiral Dewey and General Miles might 
have been designated for. this honor if it had not 
been for the unpleasantnesses arising from the 
Schley case can only be a matter of conjecture. As 
for Mr. Reid, he had been seleeted for the service 
by President McKinley, and Mr. Roosevelt followed 
his usual practice in respecting such selections, 
when he has known of them. Mr. Reid represented 
the United States in a similar capacity at the Queen’s 


jubilee. 


The senatorial elections of the week developed no 
surprises. Mr. Gorman comes back to the senate 
from Marvland, after four years of quasi-retirement. 
Tle takes the place of Senator Wellington who, 
though nominally a Republican, has been for some 
time so alienated from his party that the change has 
practically no political effect. Mr. McCreary, for 
many years a Democratic Representative from Ken- 
tucky, comes to the senate as the successor of Sena- 
tor Deboe, Republican. Senator Foraker of Ohio 
and Senators Allison and Dolliver of Iowa succeed 
themselves. Senator Allison’s re-election is particu- 
larly interesting, since he has been chosen for a 
sixth consecutive term. This is an honor without 
precedent in our political history, and it was empha- 
sizedl by the course of the Towa legislators in sinking 
all political differences and electing him by a 
unanimous vote, 


(Cofttinued from page 


would appear that he started with the intention of hav- 


ing a just administration of the laws, and of following ~ 


the charter of liberties of Canute. But when rebellion 
followed rebellion, the stern side of the man came upper- 
most, and after subduing those who would not willingly 
accept. his authority, he divided the estates among his 
nobles, that he might be sure of allegiance in the land. 


. From his point of view, this was undoubtedly a right 


and necessary thing to do, but the Saxons looked on 
gloomily and bitterly as they saw the land more and 
more in the hands of Norman nobles. We read much of 
Norman cruelty and excess, but history all over Europe 
shows much the same conditions and much the same 
stage of development. People became serfs who had 
been freemen, and the condition of the serf became for 
a time undoubtedly worse, but, as we have seen, reverses 
of fate were common, and the serf’s condition seemed 
worse, partly, no doubt, because his allegiance was now 
claimed by a foreign lord, and not one he was bound to 
somewhat by the old ties of kin or clan. 

The Danish territory where they had been settled most 
strongly and for the longest time was most severely pun- 
ished for their ‘‘rebellion.” Their land was laid waste, 
their houses and stores burned, until famine followed 
desolation and pestilence followed famine, and the land 
that had been covered with human habitations was once 
more given over to the wild beasts. The most unjust act 
William did was prompted by his Norman love of hunt- 
ing. In the first place, he made game laws, reserving 
for himself and his nobles what had before been common 
to all. Worse than that, he drove the people-from thirty 
miles of territory forming the ‘““New Forest” for his own 
use. To do this he ruthlessly destroyed homes and even 
churches, 

As might be expected of such a man, he gave far less 
allegiance to church and pope than the latter had ex- 
pected when he blessed his conquest. Some changes he 
made in the French feudal system he introduced. The 
land was of course held for military service, but in this 
case all belonged to the king by right of conquest. This 
gave a stronger central power than existed anywhere else 
in Europe at that day. 

To support this power he caused a survey to be made 
(recorded in the Domesday Book), and taxes undoubtedly 
most unjust were laid. So stern was his rule, so severe 
the measures which maintained “peace,” that when he 
died there was a general scattering of his nobles to their 
castles, in anticipation of a rising of the people. 

The next king, Henry, was more politic, but scarcely 
more just. He had to court the people somewhat to get 
their support, but when he wanted money for his wars 
in France, he squeezed them without mercy to obtain it, 
The poor were driven out of cottages, the furniture 
seized for non-payment, and the doors of the cottage 
taken off, lest they should return for the pitiful shelter 
of the desolated place. Traveling courts were estab- 
lished, and the retinue of the king at such time was quar- 
tered upon the people. There was this one advantage, 
or, rather, consolation; he gave a charter, declaring what 
the rights of the people were, and promising to rule by 
law, and now Norman and Saxon were judged and taxed 
alike. 

Under Stephen the castles became, like the famous ones 
of the Rhine, dens of robbers, from which issued the 
bands of men, torturing most brutally those from whom 
they determined to exact money or valuables. The land 
went untilled, cattle and people died of hunger, and the 
latter fled from their blazing homes. 

Evil times cannot but change when they become really 
unbearable. When Stephen died, the quarrels of a hun- 
dred years were settled by having a king part Norman. 
part Saxon, Henry II., or Henry Plantagenet. He sent 
away Stephen’s foreign soldiers, pulled down the castles 
of lords who had been guilty of great oppression, and 
took back much public property. His is in many respects 
the most remarkable reign of all the Norman kings. 
There has been much talk of late of writing history from 
the standpoint of the people, their manners an@ customs, 
but when we see how the people depended on their rulers 
for safety and comfort, we realize that it is not entirely 
possible to do so. 

The races have become fairly well ming'ed by this time, 
a new English language is slowly growing, but French is 
still the fashionable tongue, while Latin is in common 
use for courch and legal service. 

Naturally, the French language and French influence 
must still prevail among the nobles, for Henry ruled over 
more than a third of France, as well as all England. But 
twenty-one when he came to the throne, he made a 
strong and active king. He had the faults of men of his 
time, still savage in many ways. The lofty ideals of 
chivalry must always seem in great contrast to the evil 
and barbarous habits which were not so easily cast aside. 
Henry had great administrative ability, and many vir- 
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tues in advance of his time. Many of his laws were 
founded on those of his grandfather, Henry I. He made 
the institution of traveling justices a permanent one, and 
to him belongs the honor of first introducing trial by 
jury. Up to this time justice was mostly done by shire 
moots and hundred moots. Henry opened king’s court 
to al] people, from which began tae process out of which 
the common law of England has developed. It was a 
good thing for the people, too, for the local courts were 
still hopelessly old-fashioned and barbarous. Their 
tiials by ordeals of hot water and hot iron were a 
travesty upon justice. The courts were still held in the 
open air, and the jurors as first introduced were merely 
twelve neighbors, witnesses, who told their story. 
Weighing and sifting of evidence was still comparatively 
unknown anywhere. Roman law had never entirely 
fallen into disuse on the continent, and was early taught 
at the University of Oxford. It seems about this time to 
have had a revival in England, for for the first time we 
see the profession of law rise into repute. The scien- 
tific study of justice is to replace custom, whether tribal 
or feudal. The reign of law is established. 

When Henry attempted to bring the clergy under the 
civil law for crimes committed, he brought on himself a 
conflict with the church. Becket, backed by the pope, 
attempted to subordinate the state to the church, and 
the controversy extended over several years. The mur- 
der of Becket brought a certain triumph to his cause. 
The king accepted not only censure, but degrading pen- 
ance, and renounced the constitution of Clarendon, which 
had taken privileges from the clergy. The rebellions of 
his sons broke his haughty spirit, and the king who had 
really done so much for England died a lonely, heart- 
broken man. 

He had felt it his duty to stay in England, though he 
aided the crusades with money. Richard, his son and 
heir, was a crusader, not a statesman. England saw 
nothing of him after his magnificent coronation. Most 
dishoncrably he sold anything, everything he could to 
raise money for the crusade, then left his land to two re- 
gents, churchmen both, and in a measure the government 
maintained itself during his absence. 

Of his brother and successor a local proverb says: 
“Foul as it is, hell itself is defiled by the fouler presence 
of John.” A man so insolent, so wicked and tyrannical 
that his evil genius wrought his own downfall, and did 
much to permanently obtain rights for the people far in 
advance of any they had yet had. Two great things he 
did for England, nor meant to do them or apparently 
anything good. He lost his French estates, and he gave 
to England her “Great Charter.” There could be no 
great national spirit as long as England’s king and 
nobles had great interests across the channel, hence their 
loss was a positive good. Again, the tyranny of John 
roused a universal spirit of resistance, which grew into 
a national demand for the liberties they felt themselves 
entitled to. John first fell into difficulties with the pope, 
whose power was now so great that he claimed the right 
to depose him and put in his place his enemy, Philip of 
France. This brought John to terms so abject that he 
actually gave “to the church of Rome, to Pope Innocent 
and his successors the kingdom of England,” holding it 
as the pope’s vassal, and paying 1,000 marks rental for it. 

Next he has trouble with his barons, who refuse to go 
with him to a war in France. Even a despot is helpless 
against written law backed by determined men. The 
archbishop, Langton, brought out the charter of Henry I. 
The barons swore to withdraw their allegiance if the 
king refused their chartered rights. With a large force 
they advanced to the king, then at Oxford, and presented 
their demands. When he refused, civil war broke out. 
It was a rebellion against lawless tyranny. John found 
himself deserted. When London joined issue against 
him, he was forced to treat with nis barons. At Runny- 
mede, near Windsor, was signed the Great Charter, re- 
newed many times since, and invoked by the people over 
and over again as the safeguard of English liberty. 


WHO—THAT. 


If our noble senator had carefully differentiated his 
relative pronoun, he would not have given offense. It 
is non-critical to blame the absent comma for-the mis- 
understanding. According to Scott and Denny, “Com- 
position-Rhetoric,” p. 209, the’effect of the comma’s omis- 
sion was what the senator desired. But why not “choose 
words that fit your meaning with exactness,” instead of 
making it depend on the often unreliable punctuation 
marks? 

In general usage, “who” is descriptive and “that” is 
restrictive. “Who” adds to the thought, like “and he”’; 
but “that” defines it, giving a particular application. 
“Who” makes the senator say, “The Chinese, and he is 


fit... ; the Italian, and he is unfit,”...He meant a 


particular class of each nationality, as the aim of his 
argument clearly shows, and as the intelligent thinker 
must justify him in asserting. 

“The Chinese that is in every respect fit for citizen- 
ship is excluded, while the Portuguese or Italian that is 
absolutely unfit is admitted.” 

For the senator’s purpose, the sentence is thus made 
definite and strong. The contrast is now between 
qualities and not between classes. 8. 
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place in Massachusetts in the days of Horace Mann, 
and that much of vital importance depended upon 
the choice of leaders, and the decisions of the next 
few years. Among those who are now successfully 
directing these beginnings, he declared that he 
could mention without fear of contradiction the 
names of Bishop Galloway, Dr. J. L. M. Curry, and 
Governor Northen of Georgia. Dr. MclIver’s speech, 
while awakening serious thought on serious ques- 
tions, was enlivened by a rapid succession of racy 
illustrations and witty anecdotes that kept his au- 
dience in a constantly overflowing state of amuse- 
ment and good humor. 

Another leading address which dealt specifically 
with Southez: questions was given the next day by 
Superintendent L. B. Evans of Augusta on “The 
Mission of the Rural School.” Mr. Evans declared 
that while the greatest Southern question in educa- 
tional as in other lines is the negro question, yet 
scarcely second to it are the cotton-mill question, 
with its child labor complications, and the question 
of giving efficiency to the country schools, at pres- 
ent so deplorably weak in all parts of the South. 
He advised that the present system of supporting 
small and isolated schools in country neighborhoods 
should be superseded by the plan of building large 
and well-equipped schoolhouses at convenient cen- 
tres, and making each of these the focus of intel- 
lectual and social life for its own region, at the same 
time making suitable provision fot the transporta- 
tion of children to these central points. This plan 
for rural schools, though at present wholly new to 
the South, is awakening thoughtful discussion in 
various quarters. 

The Southern cotton-mill, or child labor, prob- 
lem was not specifically discussed in any set paper 
presented at this meeting, but the association placed 
on record its sentiments on the subject in the form 
of a strong resolution, which it is hoped may influ- 
ence the legislature soon to convene in Columbia 
in its action in regard to a bill that will be intro- 
ducer relating to this important subject. 

The ever-present negro question was not discussed 
specilically at any of the sessions of the convention. 
This was a white’ man’s assembly, and the chief 
thought was centered on the white schools. Yet, 
there was no disposition to blink the issues presented 
by the colored schools, nor to weaken their finan- 
cial support. It was tacitly acknowledged that all 
public efforts for white schools must extend them- 
selves to build up colored schools as well, and this 
not simply for the benefit of the negro alone, but 
for the safety of the white race. 

The colored schools were included with the white 
by Dr. Charles W. Dabney, president of the Univer- 
sity of Tennessee, in his important paper on “The 
Problem of Our Public Schools.” Some of the 
members of the association were disappointed in not 
hearing a promised address by H. B. Frissell, presi- 
dent of Hampton Institute. Mr. Frissell was pres- 
ent at the meetings, but remained in the back- 
ground, as a listener and not a speaker, saying in 
private that, although he was asked to give a paper, 
the placing of his name upon the advertised pro- 
gram had not been authorized by him. 

A still greater disappointment was felt by all the 
members of the association in the necessary absence 
of the honored Dr. J, L. M. Curry, on account of 
illness in his family. A part of his important paper 
on “Free Schools for all the People,” with its telling 
arguments and uncompromising statistics, was read 
by another, But it lacked some of the convincing 


and inspiring effect that would have been produced 
if the distinguished agent of the Peabody and Slater 
funds could have been there to deliver it in his own 
personal way. 

Among other notable addresses which should be 
mentioned was the philosophical paper of Dr. Wil- 
liam T. Harris, on “Courses of Study,” dealing es- 
pecially with plans for the study of geography in 
lower schools. There were also two scholarly ad- 
dresses by Dr. Josiah Penniman of the University of 
Pennsylvania; one, an evening address, on “Light on 
the Old Testament from the University of Pennsyl- 
vania Excavations at, Nippur”’; the other, a Sunday 
afternoon address on “The Literary Study of the 
Bible.” 

The closing session of the 8S. E. A., which oc- 
curred on Sunday evening, was devoted to Sunday 
school work, the chief speakers being Dr. Phillips 
of Richmond, the Sunday s¢ghool secretary of the 
Southern Presbyterian church, and Professor P. P. 
Claxton of the Normal and Industrial College at 
Greensboro, N. C., who is the secretary of the asso- 
ciation, and had been a prominent speaker in the 
meetings of the normal department. 

As is usual in large educational meetings, much 
of the most important work of the convention was 
done in the department meetings which were held — 
each afternoon and found abundant and hospitable 
accommodation at the various educational institu- 
tions of the city. It was said that at one time there 
were no less than eleven meetings in progress. The 
papers and discussions presented at these meetings 
were similar to those that might be heard in the 
national and Northern meetings of the same 
nature, and showed that the speakers were well 
abreast of the educational thought of the age. Dr. 
Ira Remsen, president of Johns Hopkins University, 
who delivered an important address before the com- 
bined departments of secondary and higher educa- 
tion on the assigned subject, “What Should South- 
ern Secondary Schools Attempt in Science T'each- 
ing?” voiced the general sentiment of these depart- 
ment meetings by saying that he knew no reason 
why the Southern secondary schools should attempt 
anything different in science teaching from that 
which should be attempted by the rest of the seeond- 
ary schools of America. : 

The promotion of industrial education, the es- 
tablishment and methods of kindergartens, the sub- 
ject of school and college athletics, the perfecting of 
normal school instruction, the details of school or- 
ganization and _ grading, and methods. of 
instruction in various lines of study, all 
received earnest attention from able speakers. 
The attendance at these department meetings was 
necessarily small, but it is believed that the pub- 
lished volume of the proceedings will reach a larger 
audience and give a decided advance to educational 
effort in the Southern states. 

There was one. important meeting in progress 
during the convention, which the general public was 
not invited to attend. It was a two days’ conference 
among the campaign committee of the New South- 
ern education board, that was organized last year at 
a conference of Northern-and Southern educational 
workers, held at Winston-Salem, N. C., to foster 
educational interests in the Southern states. At the 
close of the convention this campaign committee of 
the New Southern education board made an an- 
nouncement relating to their plans for an important 
three days’ meeting of the Northern and Southern 
conference to be held at Athens, Ga., about the 
first of May. 

3efore the final adjournment of the S. E. A., the 
committee on resolutions, in lieu of the ordinary 
resolutions of such meetings, offered a ‘Declaration 
of Principles,” which was unanimously adopted by 
the association. By means of this “Declaration of 


Principles” the Southern Educational Association . 
has announced its “unswerving faith in the princi- 
ples of universal education,” and its “steadfast pur- 
pose” to maintain these principles, and “to promote 
all the agencies needed to provide adequate facilities 
for the free education of all American citizens.” 


Mary Hall Leonard, 
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THE LIFE AND WORKS OF FRIEDRICH SCHILLER. 
By Calvin Thomas, Columbia University. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. Extra binding. 480 pp. Price, 
$3.25. 

Professor Thomas has rendered substantial service 
both to the German master and the American students. 
He has made a trustworthy, readable book, but he has 
done more; he has shown other American writers what 
should be done along this line. Our tendency is to 
write brief, catchy accounts of authors, and this is in- 
_ valuable in its line. There have also been some sets of 
books with elaborate accounts of the life and writings of 
the masters. One can get much for his money on the 
basis of a $1.50 book or of a $10 set, but almost no one 
has had the courage to bring the two purposes into one 
book, giving all that any one, except the specialists, 
needs to know of a writer and all his works in a 
genuinely readable manner. A book on a master for 
$3.75 has been shunned either by author or publisher and 
probably by both. 

Professor Thomas has given another important stand- 
ard in that he started out to make a study of his own 
as clear cut and independent as though there had been 
no previous studies of his life. While he must have ac- 
quainted himself with whatever has been well-written 
about Schiller, he treated each of these authors as sug- 
gestive rather than authoritative, and has gone back to 
the sources for himself. 

The great charm of the book is the feeling it gives one 
that the author himself is a master of the subject, and 
that whatever he omits is wisely omitted, and whatever 
he inserts is worth reading. No equally good account of 
the life and works of Schiller has appeared in English 
at any price. It must be accepted as the one book with- 
out reading which one cannot be content to think or 
write about Schiller. 


THE DESCRIPTIVE SPELLER. By George B. Aiton. 
Boston: Ginn & Co. 218 pp. Price, Su cents. 

This speller is prepared for graded and ungraded 
schools, with the view to interest and instruct by mak- 
ing use of what the pupil has already learned. 

That Mr. Aiton believes in spelling can be plainly seen. 
His book does away with drudgery and makes spelling 
a pastime, rather. The lessons fall into five parts, each 
of which contains exercises on words selected from the 
studies used in the different grades. For instance, in 
connection with the third-grade work are names of 
things earliest observed by the child, also words taken 
from familiar children’s stories and poems. With the 
fourth grade begins the use of diacritical marks, so that 
all words of equivalent vowel sounds are grouped to- 
gether. In eighth grade work, comes the spelling of 
different terms pertaining to higher arithmetic, physi- 
ology, history, etc. 

Words here introduced refer to the playground, nature 
study, nursery tales, biography, industries, elementary 
science. Besides the many citations from poets and 
prose writers, there are suggested readings with which 
to preface the spelling lessons. The author suggests the 
use of words appropriate to the season or occasion at 
hand. 

The fitness of arrangement and constant reference to 
familiar objects commend this new speller to every en- 
thusiastic, progressive teacher. 

MAIDS AND MATRONS OF NEW FRANCE. By Mary 
Sifton Pepper. Boston: Little, Brown, & Co. Illus- 
trated. 290 pp. Price, $1.50. 

This is the first adequate story of the women who left 
the society life of France with its high civilization and 
luxury to live and die in the wild life of early Canada. 
No historical novel is more fascinating, and no spectacu- 
lar presentation of heroic deeds is more thrilling. The 
pioneer women’ of America have never had such delight- 
ful treatment as here in the story of the heroine of the 
Isle of Demons, of the first patroness of American mis- 
sions, of a fair Chatelaine of Acadia, of Dame Hebert, 
of the first lady of Canada, and of the foundress of the 
first girls’ school in Canada. “Some Dainty Nurses of 
Long Ago” is an interesting chapter. “The Founding 
of Montreal” reads like a series of masterpieces in fic- 
tion. Each of the sixteen characters is represented by a 
good portrait. 

THE ELF-PRRANT. By Moira O’Neill. 
The Macmillan Co. Price, $1.25. ° 

. The rural atmosphere of Ireland has ever been a fav- 
orite abiding element for weird and mysterious tales of 
the fairy world. The author of this charmingly written 
story of fanciful creation has brought her readers into 
close touch with those little people whose mission seems 
to be to live in contentment and perpetual happiness. 

The book is well gotten up. The illustrations are ex- 
cellent, and the story itself well written and attractive. 
Children will be enthusiastic over it. 


New York: 


THE LIMITS OF EVOLUTION—AND OTHER BSSAYS. 
By G. H. Howison, LL.D. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Company. 396 pp. 

The cry of the age is for evolution. Whether it be 
applied to science, art, or religion, it tries to reducé 
everything to hard facts, calling up a myriad of reasons 
why they must be so. The present volume affirms cer- 
tain limits to the evolutionary theory. For instance, 
evolution cannot cross the chasm between the phenome- 
nal and noumenal, between the organic and inorganic, 
between the explained and unknowable, between the nat- 
ural and rational. By easy and well-drawn conclusions, 


the author proves the truth of man’s not being the re- 
sult of evolution, as such. No cosmic process can ac- 
count for conscience nor can any evolutionary theory 
make possible the hope of immortality. 

After twenty years of research and thought, Professor 
Howisen posits the metaphysical theory which he calls 
Personal Idealism, akin in some phases to Berkeley, 


Kant, Leibnitz, and Hegel, but possessing its own entity. 
The best in all theories forms a foundation for this phi- 
losophy, whose central theme is the etgrnal reality of the 
Individual. Other essays include Modern Science and 
Pantheism, The Art Principle as Represented in Poetry, 
The Right Relation of Reason to Religion, etc. 
“On, to the bound of the waste, 
On, to the City of God,” 

best expresses the author’s purpose in preparing this 
book,—to enlarge the vision and to dignify the soul life, 


FIFTY LETTERS OF CICERO. Edited by J. H. Dil- 
lard. Boston: Ginn & Co. Price, 75 cents. 

The move to widen the range of reading in which the 
publishers have done so much for the modern language 
departments has entered into the classical courses. In 
sympathy with his movement, Professor Dillard, of Tu- 
lane University, Louisiana, has prepared fifty selected 
letters of Cicero, with notes and vocabulary, for use in 
schools. Most of the letters are chosen from the simpler 
ones of Cicero’s correspOndence, and can be read in the 
third year, and to make the pupil acquainted with the 
language and the style of Cicero. The last fifteen letters 
were chosen for their historical and literary significance, 
for they give a most faithful inside view of an era of 
critical interest. They are arranged chronologically. 
INTRODUCTION TO CAESAR. By M. L. Brittain, A. 

B., Superintendent of Fulton County Schools, Late 

Head of the Department of Languages, Boys’ High 

School, Atlanta, Ga. Cloth. 12mo. 171 pp. With 

Map of Caesar’s Campaigns, and Illustrations. Price, 

75 cents. New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago: Ameri- 

can Book Company. 

If Caesar cannot be thoroughly taught under the guid- 
ance of this book, all signs fail. The first thirty chapters 
of Caesar are given, with the vocabulary, all the gram- 
mar that is indispensable, and all other necessary aids. 
The history is made clear, the story is vividly illustrated, 
and every serious difficulty met in good time and in a 
good way. 

This introduction to Caesar is commended to teachers 
interested in the best and shortest methods of teaching 
Latin. Its use, in the study and classroom, will save 
much valuable time, an important consideration at this 
point in the learner’s progress, and will prove a valuable 
accessory to pupils beginning to read Latin. With such 
preliminary instruction the pupil will be able, at the 
close of his first year, to understand the constructions in 
the Commentaries; and will have mastered the first 
book, a result not generally attained in less than a year 
and a half. The plan of the book is no experiment; it 
is the result of actual class work, and has been tested in 
leading schools with most satisfactory results. : 
INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF COMMERCE. 

By Frederick R. Clow, Ph.D., State Normal School, 

Oshkosh, Wis. With an introduction by F. W. Taussig, 

Ph.D., Li. B., professor of political economy, Har- 

vard University. ‘Illustrated by charts and dia- 

grams. New York: Silver, Burdett, & Co. Price, $1.25. 

One of the results of the great commercial awakening 
of the twentieth century is the necessity or privilege, 
according to the point of view, of teaching much about 
commerce in all schools above the seventh grade. Here- 
tofore there has been no adequate text-book equipment, 
and it is well that Dr. Clow, who has had excellent suc- 
cess in this line in the Oshkosh normal school, has pro- 
vided a book with sufficient information, with appro- 
priate arts of statement and of typography to aid the 
teacher and the pupil. This book is the outcome of the 
author’s endeavor to select phases of economics which 
have a unity and completeness when taken by them- 
selves, which are of the highest educational value, and 
which can be presented successfully under the condi- 
tions that exist in secondary schools. One of these 
.phases is commerce,—the mechanism and progress of 
exchange. 

Closely allied to this work is commercial geography, a 
study which is beginning to find a place in our schools. 
Chapters II. to V. are largely devoted to this subject. 
Indeed, the whole book may be used to supplement either 
economies or industrial geography, or be made the basis 
for a combination of the two studies. 

Chapters VII. and VIII. deal with matter which is in- 
cluded in commercial arithmetic, but here the point of 
view is economic, rather than mathematical. At this 
point the study of commercial arithmetic and commerce 
might be combined. This book may be used with profit 
in commercial courses, thus redeeming them from too 
exclusive attention to bookkeeping, shorthand, type- 
writing, etc. 

While the author’s aim throughout has been to furnish 
a working manual for pupils who are soon to pass from 
school to practical life, the governing purpose is not so 
much to prepare the student for business as to enable 
bim to understand the principles which lie at the bottom 
of all business, and to give him a knowledge of the 
world jin which he is to play his part. 

THE SOUTH AMERICAN REPUBLICS. By W. Fisher 
Markwick and William A. Smith, M. A., Superintendent 
of Schools, Ansonia, Conn. Illustrated. New York 
and Boston: Silver, Burdett, & Co. 362 pp. Introduc- 
tory price, 60 cents. 

The timeliness of this book is second only to its mas- 
terly treatment of the ten South American republics. 
England is paying very dear for her failure to appreciate 
the American wilds in due season. New England and 
the Middles states came near paying a high price for 
their lack of early appreciation of the “wild and woolly 
West,” and unless the United States exercises great and 
prompt care she is liable to make the same mistake re- 
garding South America. What the American colonies 
might have been to England, what the Mississippi yal- 


ley and the country beyond now are to the Hastern cen- 
tres, South America may be to the United States. 

In order that we may receive the benefit that. belongs 
to us there must be something more than commercial 
enterprise and congressional schemes; there must be a 
universal knowledge of the conditions. In the United 
States all the people must know all the facts,’or political 
tricksters can play upon our prejudices. The . United 
States has never gone wrong on any question that has 
been taught in the public schools. Webster’s “Reply to 
Hayne” in all the school readers made a successful war 
for the Union inevitable. 

Now South America ms* be taught fully and sym- 
pathetically in the schools, hence our gratification at the 
appearance of this first adequate treatment of these ten 
Republics. 

South America is a continent of many surprises. 
Cities as enterprising and as rapid in growth as Chicago 
seem an anomaly in our Southern hemisphere. The in- 
teresting and the important features are clearly set forth 
in “The South American Republics,” which tells of the 
ordinary and the curious aspects of life, of the social 
and business customs of the people, their amusements 
and responsibilities. It gives descriptions of animals 
and birds, scenery, trees, flowers, and fruits. The pro- 
gressive side of the countries, the industries and com- 
merce, the cities, the public buildings, and the magnifi- 
cent railroad engineering, are given the attention they 
deserve. Nothing is overlooked that contributes to an 
all-round, intelligent conception of South America. 

The authors have wisely given a chapter to the his- 
tory of each country, information which is nowhere else 
available in so concise and convenient form. It is 
claimed that the chapters on each country have been 
read by consular and diplomatic representatives of these 
governments in the United States, and their knowledge 
and criticism have contributed appreciably to the author- 
itative value of the book. The illustrations, which num- 
ber something over one hundred, are fully representative 
of industries, of city and country, of backwardness, and 
progress, from one end of the continent to the other. 

“The South American Republics” is a supplementary 
reader for schools, and as such its value is readily appar- 
ent from the nature of the subject and the attractiveness 
of its presentation. It can but prove popular with the 
pupils, and a valued assistant to the teacher who would 
make the lessons most interesting and most educative. 
ENGLISH WORDS. By Edwin W. Chuff, Litt. D. 
. Syracuse, N. Y.: C, W. Bardeen. Cloth. 192 pp. 

' Every wideawake teacher of English, especially in 
normal school, high school, and college, will find this 
book so valuable as to be practically indispensable It 
is at once a history of English, a study in words, a 
teacher of good usage, a treatise on the sources of words. 

Never have I found elsewhere so much in reasonable 
space that is of value in the study of words in origin and 
use as here. Judging from the book itself, it may be 
said that an expert teacher seems to have thought of 
every possible bit of information along every useful line 
in this department, and then has set himself to meeting 
all of these needs so completely that no one else is likely 
to desire more information in this line. To be sure all 
of the information is to be had somewhere, but one 
would have to browse in a hundred other books for it, 
and then not find it winnowed and classified as it is here. 
It is of no use to attempt to_tell what is here. 


ASGARD STORIES. By Mary H. Foster and Mebel H. 
Cummings. New York and Boston: Silver, Burdett, & 
Co. Price, 36 cents. 

This charming little book is devoted to tales from 
Norse mythology. The stories are told clearly and in- 
terestingly, as befits the understanding of children. The 
authors have had much experience with children, for 
whom these stories are written, and fully understand 
their needs for literature of this class. The illustrations 
are excellent and the book will prove — attractive ta 
young people. \ 
NATIONAL PARKS. By John Muir. Boston: 
Tilustrated. 3870 pp. 


OUR 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. Cloth. 
Price, $1.75. 

This is both a valuable and a charming book. No- 
where else can one find in one volume at any price so 
much desirable information about all the American 
parks, reservations, and magnificent forests. The author 
is an authority on all these matters. He knows the parka 
and forests as a lover, and the trees, shrubs, flowers, and 
animals as a scientist and specialist. The publishers 
have presented the matter with the best publishers’ arts, 
and the artists have done their work well. Here is a 
book for every school library. It is genuinely interest- 
ing and beautiful. It presents many important features 
of nature study and life in an entertaining style, and is 
thoroughly patriotic in its spirit. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 
“The Acts of the Apostles.’’ Edited by J Rawson Lumby. Price, 


$1 10.——*Tales of the Spanislr Main.”’ y Mowbray Morris. Price, 
$2.00 —** The College Student and His Problems.” By J. H. Can- 


field. Price, $1.00. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
‘* Rembrandt Van Rijn.’ By Malcolm Bell. London: George Bell 
. & Sons. 
World Wonder Stories.”” Edited by M. V. O’Shea.——“ The 


Tales of Mother Goose,’’ Edited by M. V. O’Shea. Boston: D. C. 
Heath & Co. 

* Lester’s Luck.” By Horatio Alger, Jr.——‘ Floating Treasure.” 
By Harry Castlemon, Philadelphia: Henry 'l, Coates & Co.— 
“Ruskin Year Book.” Euited by Ann Bachelor. Price, 75 cents. 
Boston: James H. Earle & Co. 

Manzoni’s Promessi Edited by MoritzLevi. New York: 
Silver. Burdett, & Co. 4 

‘*Manual of Civics for New York Schools.” By C. W. Bardeen. 
Syracuse: C. W. Bardeen. 

**A Course in First Year Latin.” By W. W. Smith. Price, $1.00. 
New York: William R. Jenkins 

‘Jean Mitchell’s School.” By Angelina W Wray. Price, $1.25. 
Bloomington, Ii]. Public Schooi Publishing Company. 

‘‘History of the Chriatian Religion ta the Year P00 ” Chicago; C, 
Y. Waite & Co, 
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For Nervousness 


Acid 
Phosphate 


It soothes and strengthens the 
entire nervous system, by supply- 
ing the exhausted and debilitated 
nerves with a natural food, pos- 
sessing the needed vitalizing, 
invigorating, and life-giving prop- 
erties. 


Gives Perfect Digestion 
and Restful Sleep. 


Sold by all Druggists. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TEMS of educational news to be inserted under 
this heading are solicited from schoo] auther- 
ities in every state in the Union. To be available, 
these contributions should be short and compre- 
hensive. Copy should be received by the editor not 
later than Friday preceding date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD 


February 21-22: Central Iowa Teachers’ 
Association, Boone. 


February 25-27: Department of Superin- 
tendence, N. E. A., Chicago, IIl. 

February 25-27: Association of American 
Universities, Chicago, II. 

February: Péfinsylvania School Directors’ 
Association, Harrisburg. 

May 7-8-9: Western Drawing Teachers’ 
Association, Minneapolis, Minn. 

July 1-2-3: American Institute of Instruc- 
tion, Burlington, Vt 


July 7-11: National Educational Associa- 
tion, Minneapolis, Minn. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 
MAINE. 


Hon. W. W. Stetson, state superin- 
tendent of schools, on Wednesday, Janu- 
ary 14, lettured before the students of 
Freedom Academy. On January 16 he 
spoke to the students at the Gorham 
normal school. He will devote several 
days to teachers’ institutes, as follows: 
Thomaston, January 24: Leeds, January 
25; Rumford, January 31; Jay, February 
7; and Berwick, February 17. 

The cost of providing free text-books 
for the use of the scholars in the public 
schools of Maine averages about ninety- 
eight cents a year per scholar. In 1900 
there were 139,000 scholars enrolled in 
the state and the average attendance was 
100,000. ' The state law compels towns to 
furnish text-books free. The total cost, 
therefore, last year was about $100,000, 
which was paid by the towns. The state 
only furnishes text-books to the scholars 
in unincorporated places. 

The Portland school committee has de- 
cided to advise the city government to 
increase the pay of teachers. Many 
teachers will be given the grade increase 
of $25. In the first and fifth grades the 
salary will be raised $25 in all cases. An 
increase of $50 and $25 will be made in 
the salary of the teacher and assistant 
teacher of drawing. The committee will 
advise the following increase in other 
cases: Jn the Portland high school it is 
proposed to raise the salary of John Alden 
$100, that of Miss Kotzschmar $250, and 
$50 is to be added to the salaries of Char- 
lotte L. Partridge, Annie W. Doughty, 
Blanche I. Cox, and Emma L. Schu- 
macher. To M. A. Cowperthwaite it is 
proposed to give $100 more In the Deer- 
ing district high school it is proposed to 
raise the salaries of Mr. Marvin and Mr. 
Allen $100 each, and to add $50 each to 
the salaries of Myrtice D. Cheney, Annie 
H. Hull, Sarah C, Edwards, and Bessie C 
Hayes. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


State Superintendent Channing Folsom 
with his corps of instructors held a series 
of institutes in Rockingham County, dur- 
ing the week of January 6—at Seabrook 
January 6, Raymond the 8th, and Derry 
January 10. The attendance and interest 
at Derry was excellent. If the instructors 
were received as cordially and enthusias- 
tically at the other two places, the result 
of the campaign must have been very 
gratifying to all. After devotional exer- 
cises, Superintendent Folsom made an 
earnest appeal to the teachers to identify 
themselves with the state association and 
in all ways possible to broaden and 
strengthen themselves in their chosen 
vocation, and thereby add to the educa- 
tional strength of our state. Principal J. 
BE. Klock of the state normal school fol- 
lowed with one of his earnest and logical 
discussions on the psychological teaching 
of the “child” through his activities. 
Thus giving the keynote to the conven- 
tion, he practically continued his theme 
in the afternoon, If we had heard 
only Principal Klock’s earnest words and 
appeal for the “child,” we should have 
gone away inspired, but we were to get 
much more. The discussions of Professor 
Weed of the New Hampshire College of 
Agriculture and the Mechanic arts, on 
animal and plant nature studies, also of 
Superintendent Whitcher of Durham, on 
“Ungraded Schools,” and “Bases for 
Geography Work,” were all extremely 
full of good things. Every live, earnest 
teacher must have taken from the insti- 
tute thought for reflection and inspira- 
tion that will stimulate to better service. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. The advent of M. Leopold 
Mabilleau, director of the Musee Social 
of Paris, is an event of considerable im- 
portance. The visit is under the auspices 
of l’Alliance Francaise, groupe de Boston 
et Cambridge. His rapid and brilliant 
career may be briefly sketched. At the 
age of twenty-one he graduated from 
l’Eecole Normale Superieure, ‘that famous 
alma’mater of so many masters of litera- 
ture and philosophy, being the youngest 
man of his promotion and first fellow in 
philosophy, from the highest grade of the 
university, and was appointed member of 
l’Beole Francaise de Rome. After a so- 
journ of several years abroad, which wit- 
nessed the production of his first philo- 
sophical and literary work, he returned 
to 'France to occupy first, a chair in the 
university, where he was made master of 
conferences, and later a professorship of 
philosophy to the faculty of letters of the 
University of Toulouse and Caen. But 
the unusual value of his works already 
published, and the great distinction of his 
mind could not keep him away from the 
capital for any length of time, and he re- 
ceived the recognition of an appointment 
as professor to the College de France. 
Meanwhile M. Mabilleau had written a 
suite of works of the first order, such as: 
“L’ Ecole de Padoue,” “La Morale du Sen- 
timent,”’ “La Perfection en Art et en 
Morale,” “La Philosophie Atomistique,” 
which received the Grand Prix Victor- 


Cousin: “Victor Hugo” (collection of 
great French writers); “La Prevoyance 
Sociale en Italie,” “Le Mouvement 


Agraire en France,” “La Vie Politique en 
Province,” “Le Sens de la Vue Chez Vic- 
tor Hugo.” In his quality as art critic he 
has also published: “Ingres et Son 
Temps,” ‘“‘Les Dessins d’Ingres,” “Les 
Cashiers d’Ingres,” ‘‘La Peinture Fran- 
caise au Musee de Madrid,” “Le Salon de 
1890,” “Le Salon de 1892.” His studies in 
La Revue des Deux Mondes, La Revue de 
Paris and La Gazette des Beaux-Arts, as 
well as his almost uninterrupted col- 
laboration in Le Temps since 1880, again 
show his vast erudition, and the ver- 
satility of his brilliant genius. Favorite 
conferencier at the court of Belgium, he 
makes an annual tour of conferences be- 
fore the Cercle Artistique of Brussels, the 
universities of Brussels, Liege, Gand, ete. 
He holds, moreover, the first place as 
conferencier to La Ligue de l’Enseigne- 
ment, La Ligue de la Prevoyance et de la 
Mutualite, the Federations Mutualistes, 
the Comita Central de la Co-operation, 
the Societe de Participation aux Benefices, 
the Alliatice Prancaise, the Musee Social, 
the Societe des Amis de l'Universite de 
Paris, etc. He occupies invariably the 
position of president, vice-president, or 
chairman in matters sociological, such as 
l’Economie Sociale a |l’'Exposition de 1900, 
the Congres d’Education Sociale, 
d’Oeuvres Feminines, co-operations for 
mutual benefit, for protection of the rights 
of laborers, etc. At forty-six years of 


age, M. Mabilleau is ofie of the fortunate 


-Pratt vice-chairman, and Rev. 


few who has seen belief in his authority 
practically demonstrated, first by the 
creation expressly for him of the chair 
of prevoyance et assurance sociale at the 
Conservatoire des Arts et Metiers, and 
secondly by his elevation to the position 
of confidence as director of the Musee 
Social of Paris. Such is the eminent man 
who is visiting this country, making his 
debut in the free course of the Alliance 
Francaise, at Huntington hall. He will 
also deliver conferences at Harvard Uni- 
versity, the Institute of Technology, 
Chicago University, Columbia and Yale 
colleges, and in many other cities and 
universities, 

The State Board of Education has sub- 
mitted its annual report, which says that 
the number of children within the com- 
pulsory age limits of seven and fourteen 
attending the public schools during the 
last school year was 292,028. This num- 
ber is ninety-one per~cent. of the whole 
number of children within the compul- 
sory age limits, as determined by the 
school census taken at the beginning of 
the school year, and eighty-seven per 
cent. of the whole number as determined 
by the school census taken at the end of 
the school year. As to the rest of the 
children between seven and fourteen, the 
great majority were in private schools. 

The total number of different pupils of 
all ages enrolled in the public schools was 
468,188; the average membership was 
406,081, or eighty-seven per cent. of the 
total enrollment; and the average attend- 
ance was 371,048, or ninety-one per cent. 
of the average membership. The total 
number enrolled in private schools was 
82,325. 

Of the 13,622 different teachers em- 
ployed, 1,214 were men and 12,048 were 
women. There has been an increase of 
$4.40 over the preceding year in the wages 
of men per month, the average now being 
$140.94; and an increase of twenty-five 
cents in the wages of women. 

The total expenditure for the support 
of public schools was $10,758,432.64, of 
which $10,381,931.37, or ninety-one per 
cent., was raised by local taxation. 

The total expenditure for school build- 
ings, new and old, was $3,045,013.09, of 
which $3,041,926.08, or ninety-nine per 
cent., was raised by local taxation. 

The taxation cost of support for each 
child in the average membership of the 
public schools was $26.49—an increase of 
forty-three cents over the preceding year; 
the taxation cost of land and buildings 
was $33.99 for each child—an increase of 
seven cents over the preceding year. 


QUINCY. At the annual meeting of 
the clergymen composing the board of 
directors of the Woodward Institute for 
Girls at Quincy, Rev. Ellery C. Butler 
was elected chairman, Rev. Frank W. 
Carleton 
P. Mills secretary; sub-committee on 
finance, Rev. James Todd, D. D., Rev. W. 
W. Dorman, and Rev. John Paterson: 
sub-committee on supplies, Rev. Edward 
A. Chase, Rev. Henry G. Megathlin, Rev. 
Jesse Wagner. The report of Dr. Todd, 
chairman of the finance committee, 
showed that $10,919.55 had been expended 
during the past year. Since last Septem- 
ber the expenditures for salaries had 
been reduced $40 per month. During cnis 
same period the cost per pupil has been 
$90, against $124.25 for the previous 
months of the year. The estimate for 
the coming year was $9,775, which will 
reduce the cost per pupil to $80 per an- 
num. The report of Superintendent Par- 
lin showed an enrollment of 121 pupils, 
and the schools under Principal Plumer 
and his corps of teachers is in a high 
state of efficiency. 


CHELSBA. Superintendent Walter H. 
Small gives some interesting facts re- 
garding the history of schools, and more 
especially the high school, in his annual 
report. These historical facts and the 
recommendations which Mr, Small makes 
regarding the best methods for improving 
the utility of the school are of especial 
interest, owing to,the fact that in his in- 
augural address Mayor Willard expressed 
himself as in favor of building several 
small school buildings rather than to 
erect a new high school house. This ac- 
tion by the mayor is likely to put an- 
other stumbling-block in the way of those 
people who are trying hard to have a 
larger and better home built for the high 
school. For several years the matter has 
been under discussion, and all the time 
the schoolhouses have kept growing more 
and more crowded. “The high school,” 
says Mr, Small in the report, “is the old- 
est child of the educational family; it is 
New England’s first-born. Christened by 
the name of grammar school (that is, 


Latin grammar school), its growth was 
largely due to two influences—that of 
Rev. John Cotton and Harvard College. 
The grammar school was established in 
the larger towns and attempted in many 
smaller ones. In 1637, fourteen years 
after Mr. Cotton’s arrival, and nine years 
after Harvard College began her work, a 
law was passed, making it obligatory 
upon all towns of one hundred families 
and upwards to maintain a grammar 
school. Under this law the grammar 
school spread throughout the colony, not, 
however, without opposition and at- 
tempted dodging, which was promptly 
met by ‘presentment’ at court and a fine. 
For two hundred years this school flour- 
ished, decayed, passed into the academy, 
and again emerged as the public high 
school. When Chelsea became a town in 
1739 she had had. a reading and writing 
school for thirty years, her only share 
in Boston’s education, In the first year 
of her corporate existence an attempt was 
made to establish a grammar school; few 
other attempts were made until the high 
school was established in 1847. For the 
first years it was unpopular. It has been, 
and is, a strong fitting school. The 
modern high school is a complex institu- 
tion; the outgrowth of the varying re- 
quirements of a general education, and 
the more recent demands of the college, 
technical school, normal school, and busi- 
ness. Fitting for college is only one of 
its functions now, and that a small oné 
in numbers. -The great body of pupils 
are prepared for the duties of life. Tiwo- 
thirds of those who enter do not gradu- 
ate. Only about one-fifteenth of those 
who enter go into the college and tech- 
nical school.” In order to provide for 
these Mr. Small recommends that the 
commercial and manual training’ courses 
be four years; college and scientific 
courses five years. Opportunities, as far 
as programs will allow, might be given 
bright pupils, physically strong, to com- 
plete the work in less time, 

CAMBRIDGE. Alpheus Hyatt, instruc- 
tor of invertebrate paleontology at the 
Agassiz Museum of Harvard, died sud- 
denly January 15 on Harvard square, from 
a stroke of apoplexy. 

Mr. Hyatt came to Cambridge about 
1858, and studied zoology under old Pro- 
fessor Agassiz. He graduated from the 
scientific school in 1862, with the degree 
of S. B., the only one he ever held. 

When the war broke out he enlisted in 
a Cambridge company, and served to the 
end, being promoted to the captaincy upon 
his discharge. 

Returning to Cambridge, he renewed 
his connection with the scientific school 
as an assistant under Professor Agassiz. 

He was made director of the Boston 
Society of Natural History. He was a 
fellow of the Natural Sciences Academy, 
of the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences, and of many other leading scien- 
tific bodies at home and abroad. 

He was especially beloved by all who 
knew him. He was a gentleman of the 
highest integrity and character. His 
writings are many, and he is known as 
one of the leading zoologists of the coun- 
try. His age was sixty-three. 

MONTAGUE. A meeting of the school 
committee was held January 13, and Frank 
P. Davison of North Bennington, Vt., was 
unanimously chosen superintendent of 
schools for the town of Montague, to suc- 
ceed the late Alfred Turner. The com- 
mittee in taking this action carried out 
the recommendation of a sub-committee, 
of which Captain J. F. Bartlett was chair- 
man. Mr. Davison, who is supervising 
principal of the schools in North Ben- 
nington, and also examiner for Benning- 
ton county, will begin his work with 
the Montague schools as soon as a suc- 
cessor can be found to takes his place at 
Bennington. He comes to his new posi- 
tion highly recommended by the state 
board of education for Vermont. He is 
thirty-six years of age, and is married. 


CONNECTICUT. 

HARTFORD. Tar] Barnes, M. A., staff 
lecturer for the American Society for the 
Extension of University Teaching, lec- 
tured in Hosmer Hall January 17th, on 
“The Development of the Moral Nature.” 

The lecture was given under the aus- 
pices of the Froebel Club of this city. 
Charles H. Keyes, supervisor of the South 
school district, entertained Mr. Barnes 
during his stay in this city. 

DANBURY. A meeting of the Danbury 
Teachers’ Association. was held in the 
high school rooms Saturday afternoon, 
January 18. The subjects for discussion 
were: 1—Geography in Primary Grades. 
(a) What should be taught in the first twq 
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years? (b) Definitions. II—Geography in 
grades above the second. (a) The essen- 
tials to be taught. (b) Methods produc- 
ing desirable results. (c) The text books: 
How used? (d) Map Drawing: How and 
to what extent taught? (e) Map Ques- 
tions: What questions and how taught? 
(f) Method employed in teaching pupils 
to read a map. (g) Most effective way to 
teach neighborhood geography. (h) The 
department store as an aid in teaching 
geography. The discussion was opened 
by Miss A. V. McDonald, Bethel. 


NEW BRITAIN. Hon. W. W. Stetson, 
State Superintendent of Schools of Maine, 
on January 6 gave a lecture before the 

_ public school and normal school teachers. 
His subject was “What Next?” 


NORWICH. A large, silver loving-cup 
was recently presented Martin E. Jensen, 
who recently retired from the Free Acad- 
emy faculty after a period of twenty 
years, by a committee from the three up- 
per classes in the school. On the side of 
the eup was inscribed: “M. E. Jensen, 
from classes of 1902, 1903, 1904, October, 1901.” 

The presentation speech was made by 
F. B. Elwell of the senior class, aud Mr. 
Jensen accepted the gift with expressions 
of thorough appreciation. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


GEORGIA. 

SAVANNAH. One of the most progres- 
sive school men in the South is Super- 
intendent Otis Ashmore of the Savannah 
public schools, 

He is an expert scientist, an excellent 
writer, a shrewd planner, and a cultured, 
courteous gentleman. 

The Savannah public schools are in ex- 
cellent condition and reflect great credit 
on the business tact of Superintendent 
Otis Ashmore, 


PACIFIC STATES. 


CALIFORNIA. 

The election of officers of the California 

Teachers’ Association resulted in the se- 
lection of A. E. Shumate of San Jose 
high school, president; Mrs, J. E. Chope 
and J, B. Millard, vice-presidents; Mrs. 
M. M. FitzGerald, secretary; C. C. Hughes, 
assistant secretary; Philip Prior, treas- 
urer; Lewis B. Avery, railroad secretary. 
Los Angeles was selected as the next 
meeting-place. 
- The Southern California Teachers’ As- 
sociation met December 18-19-20, Lewis 
B. Avery, president. There were over 
1,200 registered members, and attendance 
at some of the sessions reached 2,500. 
President. Avery proved to be one of the 
most successful presidents the associa- 
tion has ever had, and the meeting was a 
conspicuous success, The program in- 
cluded such notable men as BH. Benjamin 
Andtews, Dr. Livingston C. Lord, Thomas 
P. Bailey, Jr., of the University of 
Chicago, President Wheeler, President 
Jordan, Professor Plehn, and many othefs. 
The officers elected for the ensuing year: 
President, J. B. Millard, Los Angeles; 
vice-presidents, F. P.° Davidson, San 
Diego, and Miss Ida Brockman, Santa 
Barbara; recording secretary, J. B, Rey- 
nolds, Ventura; financial secretary, A. I. 
D. Moore; treasurer, J. B. Nichols. 


HORATIO D. NEWTON. 


Horatio D, Newton, principal of the 
Franklin school, Boston, died at his home 
in East Boston January 15, after a brief 
iliness. He succeeded Granville B. Put- 
nam in the Franklin school two years 
ago, and had made a notable success of 
his work and leadership. He was born in 
Truro, Mass., February 12, 1852; gradu- 
ated from Bridgewater normal school in 
1876; was principal of grammar school, 
Essex, Mass., principal of high school, 
Westport, principal of grammar school, 
Marlboro, Provincetown, Taunton, and 
Somerville; was sub-master.of Lyman 
and Emerson schools, Boston, prior to his 
election as principal. He was a siudent 
along professional lines, and made a spe- 
cialty of history and music. He leaves a 
widow and two daughters, one in Boston 
University and the other in Radcliffe. 


You may know of one or more teachers 
to whom you think the weekly visit of the 
Journal of Education would add pleasure 
to the school life and become an uplifting 
influence in the schoolroom. If so, send 
us the names on a postal. We will send 


free to these sample copies of the Journal. 
If you care to solicit their subscriptions, 
please so state on your postal, and we will 
mail you our club rates and special dis- 
count to solicitors, which we will allow 
you if you secure one or more new sub- 
scriptions to the Journal of Education. 


NEW YORK LETTER. 


President O’Brien of the school board 
was honored as the guest of his fellow 
members at a dinner given to’ him at the 
Savoy on the evening of the 18th inst. 
The dinner was given by members of the 
school and borough boards as a tribute 
of respect and admiration for the satis- 
factory manner in which Mr. O’Brien has 
performed the duties of his office. At the 
close of the dinner there was presented to 
the president a large photograph of ihe 
members of the board of education and 
of the Manhattan-Bronx board. This is 
framed in heavy gilt, the lower part of 
which displays a panel with this inscrip- 


tion: “At a joint meeting of the board 
of education and the school board of 


the Manhattan and the Bronx there was 


unanimous and sincere expression of the 
appreciation in which the members of 
the two boards held the public services 
and the private character of President 
Miles O’Brien. Called to his high office 
at a time when it appeared that future 
legislation would make radical changes 
in our school system, President O’Brien 
faced the situation with inspiring cour- 


schools of Manhattan, owing to the 
difference in population. The new char- 
ter, they pointed out, gave to Brooklyn 
local control of the police and fire départ- 
ments, of its highways and public works, 
and with much more reason, they argued, 
the borough ought to have control of its 
schools. 

The governor advised the delegation to 
confer with Mayor Low and get his ap- 
proval of the bill they would like to have 
passed; that if the mayor favored their 
request, he would also sanction it. 

The committee accordingly called on 
Mayor Low on the 18th inst. and pre- 
ferred the request. The mayor in reply 
said: “Gentlemen, if you wish to throw 
the entire school system of New York 
into chaos, I am sure that the plan you 
suggest will meet with the most success. 

“By this revised charter, which goes 
into effect on the first of February, I am 
required to appoint forty-six members to 
the board of education on Monday next 
and will do so. If you suppose that you 
will get the law set aside without contro- 
versy from those who made the law, I 
think you are entirely mistaken. 

“Let us learn from experience whether 
this new law is a benefit or not. The only 
pathway to reach the successful solution 
of this matter is by experience. The only 
thing you can do is to allow this law to 


to and including the 20th, one-thirtieth 
of the monthly salary should be de- 
ducted. 

The entry in “time’”’ column is January 
1-31. 

Lateness is computed after 8.30 A. M. 

The Manhattan-Bronx school board 
has confirmed the following nominations 
of the board of superintendents for prin- 
cipalship:— 

Isabella Sullivan from P. 8. 68 to P. 8S. 
170; Ida Ikelheimer from P. 8. 24 to P. 
S. 68; Jennie Bermingham from the elig- 
ible list to P. S. 24. 

A. Newton Ebaugh, for twenty years 
instructor in history and political econ- 
omy in the City College of Baltimore, has 
been appointed to succeed lrofessr 
Downey in the Manual Training high 
school, Brooklyn. 

Services in memory of George M. Har- 
rison, formerly principal of P. S. 40, were 
held in that school under the direction 
of the present principal, Albert Shiels, 
on the afternoon of the 17th inst. 

At a meeting of the teachers of P. S. 
170, the following resolutions were 


adopted :— 

Whereas, It has pleased God in His wis- 
dom to take from us, in her early woman- 
hood, our beloved principal, and 

Whereas, It is our desire to pay an 


WOODLAND PARK SCHOOL, JOLIET, ILL, 


age and a deep sense of the grave respon- 2o into effect and see if it works well. I 


sibility resting upon him as the official 
head of the public school system. 

“The changes came, and with them 
problems of the greatest importance. To 
the solution of these problems President 
O’Brien brought so much of enthusiasm, 
wisdom, and industry that wherever he 
led his colleagues deemed it safe to fol- 
low. And so after three years of un- 
selfish devotion to the public school in- 
terests, President O’Brien can look back 
upon an administration characterized by 
unusual good to the cause of public edu- 
cation, a result produced largely through 
the power of his dominating energy.” 

A committee representing the mass 
meeting held in Brooklyn in April last 
to protest against the provisions of the 
revised charter appeared béfore Governor 
Odell in Albany on the 17th inst., and 
asked that a bill might be enacted post- 
poning the school consolidation from 
February 3 of this year, the date set in 
the charter, until February 3, 1903. The 
committee consisted of George F. Elliott, 
Tunis J. Bergen, and William O. Camp- 
bell. 

Their argument with the governor was 
that the consolidation of the Brooklyn 
schools with the schools of Manhattan 
would be an injustice to Brooklyn, for 
the reason that the methods employed in 
the Brooklyn schools are somewhat dif- 
ferent from the methods employed in the 


should be opposed to any other means of 
changing it. If it works well, then you 
will have nothing to do; and if it docs 
not, then-you will have ground to work 
on to have it repealed. As it stands you 
have no ground to work on.” 

The Alumni Association of P. S. 77, of 
which Edward A. Page is principal, has 
taken the initiative in an attempt to get 
a consensus of opinion from the princi- 
pals of the other schools in the city on 
the following points:— 

1. The wisdom of the formation of an 
alumni association in each school. 

2. The advisability of forming a gen- 
eral alumni association, composed of an 
alumnus from each school. 

3. The expediency of the meeting of 
this general body at an annual banquet, 
this assembly representing the interests 
of all the public schools of this city, to 
discuss the improvement, extension, and 
advancement of public education in New 
York City. 

The Brooklyn Principals’ Association 
entertained as its guest at its monthly 
dinner on the 18th inst. Henry M. Cook, 
auditor of the board of education. He 
spoke on the new plan of paying teachers 
on the first of the month, and made the 
following suggestions: — 

Deductions to be made for all absences 
from the first to the twentieth. 

For every day’s absence in January up 


affectionate tribute to her memory, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That in the death of Louise 
W. Bell, we, who were associated with 
her, mourn the loss of one whose win- 
ning personality endeared her, whose 
never-failing generosity was a beautiful 
example, whose keenly intellectual mind 
and loving heart made a complete whole. 

Resolved, That while we grieve that 
this sweet influence of gracious woman- 
hood has been taken from us, we rejoice 
in the consciousness that the memory of 
her ability, cheerfulness, and sweet en- 
ergy will ever be to us an inspiration to 
better and to nobler work. 

Resolved, That we tender our heartfelt 
sympathy to the members of her be- 
reaved family. 


VARIETIES. 


Where did Noah strike the first nail in 
the ark? On the head. 


Riches are well enough in their way, but 
what does a barrel amount to when a man 
has to go into the box? 

Bizzer—‘‘I am going to enter a monas- 
tery, to live a life of meekness and priva- 
tion.” 

Buzzer—“Nonsense! Why don’t you 
become a poet?”—Ohio State Journal, 
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COLLEGE NOTES. 


N order to make this section of the JoURNAL OF 

EDUCATION as complete as possible, the editor 
asks for the co-operation of college authorities. 
Properly authenticated news will be printed each 
week of changes in college faculties, changes in 
instractorships, and important college news. 


The spring term at Bates College opened 
on January 7 with many absentees, who 
are away teaching a winter term of 
school. Out of 59 seniors, 33 were regis- 
tered Tuesday; of 67 juniors, 36 reported; 
of 75 sophomores, only 27, and of 92 fresh- 
men, 57. 

The University Associates, a building 
corporation, are contemplating building a 
new dormitory’ on Garden street for the 
use of Radcliffe students. 

The list of subjects for the John Addi- 
son Porter prize of $250 for Yale men has 
been announced as follows:— 

1. The Reaction of India Upon English 
Thought and Life. 2. Re-construction 
and Disfranchisement in the South. 3. 
American Diplomacy. 4. The Doctrine 
that all Governments Derive their Just 
Powers from the Consent of the Gov- 
erned, Considered from a Standpoint of 
History and Political Philosophy. 5. The 
Appearance in the Insular Case That the 
Theory that the United States are a Con- 
federacy. 6. Emperor Wililam II. and 
the Development of Germany. 7. Raiph 
Waldo Emerson. 8. Russian Fiction. 
9. Greek Philosophy; Mediaeval Scholas- 
ticism. 

Henry St. George Tucker, professor of 
constitutional and international law and 
dean of the law faculty of Washington 
and Lee University, has tendered his res- 
ignation, to take effect at the close of the 
present session, July 1. His father, Hon. 
John Randolph Tucker, whom he suc- 
ceeded as law professor, secured to Wash- 
ington and Lee a gift of $100,000 from 
Hon. Vincent L. Bradford of Philadelphia 
for the law department, including a valu- 
able collection of rare paintings. 

A census of the students of the College 
of the University of Pennsylvania has 
just been completed, which shows that six 
per cent. have previously attended other 
American colleges. The total number of 
colleges and schools represented at Penn- 
sylvania is 230. Thirty-six of these are 
schools of Pennsylvania, which send sev- 
enty-two per cent. of the total number of 
the college students. 

Among the gifts received by the Univer- 
sity recently are: 

William Ivins, $2,500 for the new Med- 
ical Laboratories. 

James Hay, $2,500, new Enginecring 
Departments. 

Ralph C. Stewart, C. and ’02 L, 
$5,000 towards the new building of the 
Department of Law. 

General Isaac J. Wistar has paid $12,000 
for a triangular lot of ground at Thirty- 
seventh street and Woodland avenue. The 
land will be presented to the University 
of Pennsylvania, so thai the Wistar In- 
stitute of Anatomy and Biology, wh ch 
adjoins on the east, and which is also a 
gift of General Wistar to the University, 
may be enlarged. 

Professor John C. Vanbenschoten, 
LL.D., who has been the head of the de- 
partment in Greek at Wesleyan Univer- 
sity thirty-nine years, died January 17. 
He was born December 15, 1827, gradua- 
ted from Hamilton College in 1856, and 
received the degree of LL. D. from the 
university of Rochester in 1875. 

At a meeting of the Williams College 
trustees, held at Hotel Manhattan, New 
York city, January 17, Dr. Henry Hop- 
kins of Kansas City, Mo., was unani- 
mously elected president of the institu- 
tion. 

Dr. Henry Hopkins was born in Wil- 
liamstown, November 30, 1837, son of Mark 
and Mary E. Hopkins. His father was the 
most noted president Williams College 
ever had. Henry Hopkins received his 
early education in Williamstown, from 


his father. He then entered Williams 
College and graduated in the class of 
1858. He entered Union Theological 


Seminary and was ordained in 1861. 

He was married in 1866 to Alice Knight 
of Easthampton, who died three years 
later. He was again married in 1876, to 
Jeanette Southworth of Bennington, Vt. 

When the civil war broke out Dr. Hop- 
kins was appointed a field chaplain by 
President Lincoln, before that office was 
created by law, and he served with credit 
through the war. 

He was pastor of the Second Congrega- 
tional church of Westfield from 1866 to 
1880, end has been pastor of the First 
Congregational church of Kansas City, 
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that every book is covered with our Covers 
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Mo., since 1880. Since 1889 he has been 
chaplain of the commandery-in-chief of 
the Military Order of the Loyal Legion. 

Dr. Hopkins is a trustee of Williams 
Coilege, national vice-president of the 
American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions, and a member of the 
National Association of Charities and 
Corrections. He is the author of several 
published addresses on municipal and 
educational subjects. He is a man of un- 
usual ability as a scholar and an educa- 
tor. 


John D. Rockefeller’s conditional offer 
of $15,000 to Colby College has been met. 
The success of this movement adds 
$40,000 to the general fund of the college. 
Judge Percival Bonney of Portland, treas- 
urer of the college, has resigned, and 
George K. Boutelle of Waterville has 
been elected to succeed him. 

Manhattan College, long a landmark in 
Harlem, New York, is to be removed 
from Broadway, between One "Hundred 
and Thirty-first and One Hundred and 
Thirty-second streets, to a large site 
north of the Harlem river, with modern 
buildings and equipment. 

Twelve acres have been bought in one 
tract. The new buildings will cost 
$600,000, and accommodate 500 or 600 
students. 

The new regulations adopted by the 
Bowdoin College faculty this year require 
that at graduation a man to be eligible 
for a degree must have obtained a mini- 
mum rank of at least D in his courses and 
in at least one-half of these he must have 
received the rank of C. Those students 
receiving marks of A or B in three- 
fourths of the courses taken graduate 
with the mark of “Cum Laude,” those 
who receive A rank in one-half at least 
of the courses taken graduate with 
“Magna Cum Laude,” while the excep- 
tionals receiving A in three-fourths of 
the courses have “Summa Cum Laude’ 
inserted in their diploma. 

The Lehigh University will offer a new 
and extended course in  electro-metal- 
lurgy, beginning next fall. This is the 
first of its kind in the country. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


A unique paper in the Century for Feb- 
uary is a literary “find” in the shape of 
the diary of a comrade of Kosciuszko, 
which has recently been discovered in 
Poland, and which records conversations 
with General Washington and impres- 
sions of him before and during a visit by 
the narrator to Mt. Vernon in 1798. 
There is an article on “Lincoln and Ken- 
tucky”’ by Cicero T. Sutton. Two other 
articles of personal interest of an anec- 
dotal sort are “The Salon of the Princess 
Mathilde,” the famous niece of the great 
Napoleon, with a portrait of the Princess 
and a picture by Castaigne of @ soiree at 
her salon, and the personal recollections 
of “Browning in Venice” by his friend, 
the late Mrs. Bronson. The first of the 
promised material on “‘The Improvement 
of Washington City” here appears—au- 
thoritative articles by Daniel H. Burnham 
and Charles Moore. The West comes in 
for attention in an article on “Chicago’s 
Great River-Harbor,” by BPlliott Flower, 
in “A Desert Romance,” by Frederic Rem- 
ington, in Mr. Piercy’s story of Oklaho- 
ma, and in a group of five “Poems of the 
West.” The fiction is, as usual, of the 
best, and pictorially as well as in text the 
number has unusual variety, 


EDUCATION IN THE PHILIPPINES. 


BY GENERAL JOHN EATON. 

The army, in extending its authority 
over the Philippines, began to illustrate 
the interests of the American people in 
education. Facts about what Spain had 
done were ascertained. It was soon ap- 
parent that outside of the University at 
Manila and a few colleges, Spanish edu- 
cation for the Philippines was mostly on 
paper. The size of the problem loomed 
up with tremendous significance; the 
lowest estimate of the total population 
was six millions, while some would raise 
the figures to twelve. Not less than a 
million and a half of souls were of the 
educatable age. There was from the 
first widely indicated an interest in the 
education of children. Mothers were 
especially active and interested. It was 
soon manifest that this body constituted 
approaches by which formal action might 
be taken or public sentiment might be 
manifested for peace and prosperity in- 
stead of war and destruction of life and 
property. Army officers were not slow 
to seize the opportunity thus afforded. 
The old lines of educational action, how- 
ever inefficient, were looked into, and it 
was sought to set them to work Ameri- 
canizing public sentiment. The  re- 
sponses here and there were prompt and 
influential. Men in arms began .o lay 
them down in response to the pleadings 
of their wives and children; ,soldiers were 
transformed to teachers. The story has 
in it its romance, The school drill took 
the place of the company drill; every- 
thing that Spain had accomplished or ac- 
cumulated in the way of scientific investi- 
gation and instruction was utilized; maps 
and figures were reproduced. 

Appliances used for instruction were 
largely out of date and unfitted in these 
times for use. So far as tHe authority of 
Spain had been effective, Spanish lan- 
guage was in use, and beyond this there 
were seventy or eighty native dialects, in 


some of which the dialects had been re- 
duced to writing and books published and 
instruction given. As American author- 
ity progressed the interest of the natives 
in American language increased in its 
manifestations. 

The ability with which the English 
was taken up was almost universal. It 
was early decided, therefore, in the in- 
struction imparted by Americans to fg- 
nore native dialects altogether, except as 
given by native teachers, to regard in- 
struction in Spanish to a limited degree, 
but at every opening to introduce Bng- 
lish. The army under every command 
secured surprising results. There has 
never been any complete summary made 
of them. Tens of thousands of children 
were under instruction before the army 
began to turn over its authority to the 
Civil Commission; that commission 
sought to act at once. They took ad- 
vantage of all that the army had found 
out through its various officers. Fred- 
erick W. Atkinson, a graduate of Har- 
vard, and for sometime a teacher in the 
high school at Springfield, in Massachu- 
setts, became general superintendent of 
public instruction the first of September, 
1900, and all the schools of different 
grades, and appliances and supplies were 
turned over to him. The general super- 
intendent divided the archipelago into 
eighteen divisions, and selected from the 
United States an assistant superinten- 
dent for each division; soldiers were 
examined for teachers, and a considerable 
number passed and thus were continued, 
enabling them to use so much of their 
acquaintance. The presidents of colleges 
and of normal schools in the United 
States were requested to make responsi- 
ble reommendations of teachers, and it 
is believed that already there are a thou- 
sand American centres of instruction in 
English scattered up and down the arcli- 
ipelago, more effective for the establish- 
ment of peace than many thousands or- 
ganized as regiments. The two organiza- 
tions of force and the organization of 


Standard Books for Teachers. 


HORACE MANN, THE EDUCATOR. 


By A. E. Winsuip, Editor Journal of Edu- 
cation. Cloth. Price, 50 cents. 

The author has given all the facts of the life of 
HORACE MANN in a readable style. It is a study of 
the schools as they were in his day; of the condi- 
tions, socially, religiously ; of his 
boyhood and youth; of bis law practice and legisla- 
tive experience; of his great speeches and great re- 
ports; of the famous controversy with the Boston 
masters; of his congressional record, and notably of 
his heroic contest for re-electior, with all the infiu- 
ences of Daniel Webster and his political friends 
opposed to him; and, lastly, of his struggles at 
Antioch College. 


PAYNE’S LECTURES 
On the Science and Art of Education. 

Rea ling Circle Edition. By Joseru Payne, 
the first Professor of the Science .and Art 
of Education in the College of Preceptors, 
London, England. One volume. Large 8vo. 
Nearly 200 pages. Cloth. Price, 75 cents. 
Paper, 50 cents. With special rates to 
Reading Circles. 


LIFE AND SERVICES 


of John D. Philbrick. 
Library Edition, with portrait. Price, $1.00. 


LAURIE’S COMENIUS. 
John Amos Comenius: His Lifeand Work. 


By 8S. S. Laurie. Cloth. 12mo, 240 pp. 
Price, $1.00. 


This is the most complete account of Comenius 
and his works that exists, and will be recognized at 
an important work in the history of educational 
theories. Many a teacher as he reads this book will 
be surprised to learn how much of what he has sup- 
posed to be the discoveries of our own age was 
bay seen and clearly stated 250 years ago y that 
“* Galileo of Education,” as Michelet calls him. 


EDUUATION: 
Intellectual, Moral, and Physicad. 


By Hersert Srencer. Cloth. 275 pp. 
Price, 75 cents. 


THE SCHOLEMASTER. 


Rocer Ascuam. Edited by Edward Arber, 
F. 8. H., ete. Fellow of King’s College, 
London. Cloth. 317 pp. Price, $1.00. 


DAY DREAMS of a SOCHOOLMASTER. 


By D'Arcy W. Tuompson. Cloth. 3828 
pp. Gilt top. Price, $1.00. 


These books will be sent to any address, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


NEW ENGLAND VUBLISHING OO., 


CHICAGO: 203 Michigan Ave. 


BOSTON: 20 Pemberton Sq. 
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Some New Books. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


Title. 
The Coll Student and His Problems............. 
Tales of the Spanish 
Tales of Mother Goose 


History of the Christian Religion to the Year 2.0.. 
Songs of the Eastern Colleges.......... Atkinson & 
New England Society Orations 
The Writings of James Madiscn (Vols, I., 1L., & V.) 
Colonial Furniture in America...................... 


Publisher. 

Canfield Macmillan Company, N. Y. $1.00 
Morris 2, 
Lumby (Ed) ‘Ad 1.10 
Bell George Bell & Sons, London 


don. 
O'Shea D, c. Heath & Co., Boston. 
Henry T. Coates & Co., Phila. 
Bachelor (Ed.) James H. Earle & Co., Boston. 


Levi(Kd.) Silver, Burdett,& Co., N. Y¥. 
Bardeen ©. W. Bardeen & Cu,, Syracuse. 
Smith William R. Jenkins, 


NY. 
Public School Pub. Co., Bl’m’gt'n, Ll, 1. 


Wray 

C. Waite & Co., Chicago. 
Carter Hinds & Noble, 
Murger Doubleday, Page, & Co., = 1 
— The Century Company, - 5 
— G. P. Putnam's Sons, 
Lockwood Chas, Scribner’s Sons, 


Wenckebach Ginn & Co., Boston 
Tolman Globe Schoo! Book Company. 


lal 


FISHER 


25 Bromfield St., Boston, 


Rooms 317--319. 


TEACHERS 


A. G. FISHER, Proprietor. 
Long Experience. 
Prompt. . . . Reliable. 


GENCY 


The Colorado Teachers’ 


We want competent teachers, 
We recommend no others. 


FRED DICK (ex-State Superintendent), Manager, 1543 Glenarm St., DENVER, COLO. 


The Central Teachers’ Agency, 


Ruggery Bldg., 
COLUMBUS, OBIO. 


Now is the time to register. If you desire a better position, write us frankly concerning your 


qualifications and we will as frankly tell you what we can do for you. 


Reference Book free. 


is 2700 miles from Syracuse, and Iola, Kansas, is about halfway between —long distances. Yet on 

SPOKANE Jan. 12, 1902, we hall « letter from Superintendent Saylor of Spokane, ayy | for a teacher of 
modern languages, a college graduate, with study in Europe, who could come immediately, at $900. Looking over 
ansas, with post-gradu- 


our list, we 


und just the candidate at Iola, Kansas, —a graduate of the University of 


by 11 o’clock that she would, and tele- 


ate work at Cornet! and considerable study in Europe. KAN SAS reply BO 
graphed Supe 


We telegraphed her, asking if she would accept, got a 


that he received the message at an earlier hour of the same da 
had been by telegraph instead of by letter-he could have had t 


than we had opened his letter. lf his inquiry 
he teacher engaged within six hours of discuver- 


ing his need of her, with the whole continent to choose from, and certainty of as careful selection as thou h he 
had been a month about it. For all the necessary things to know as to her character asa 8} RAC SE 
woman and a Jady and her success as a teacher were already on file im,........+..seceeeeeeeeerereres 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, SYKACUSE, N. ¥Y. 


Boards of Education and Superintendents 


Wishing Teachers will find it of advantage to consult the 


TEACHERS’ - CO-OPERATIVE: ASSOCIATION 
Established 17 years. | 136 Auditorium Bldg., Chicago ; Eastern Branch, 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N.Y 


Unexpected Vacancie 


Grade teachers in demand, 


positions on short notice. 


OCCUR during the fall and winter 

months and must be filled promptly. 

December and January are especially 

good months for | first-class 
Address C. J. ALBERT, 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Fine Arts Building, Chicago. 


B. F. CLARK 


Ten years in Chicago. 


Per- | 378 and 388 


TEACH ERY’ manent clientage among the Wabash Avenue, 
AGEWCY. best schools in the West....... CHICAGO. 
MERICAN : : : TEACHERS’ AGENCY tnd Fanilies 


and FOREIGN 


superior Professors, Princi 


Is, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, 


or every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents, Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York.. 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency. 


ESTABLISHED 1890. 


E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 


50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


teachers must go hand in hand. There 
must be authority to preserve peace and 
there must be the schools to win the 
affection of the people and occupy them 
in the pursuit of peace. We shall un- 
doubtedly at an early date begin to re- 
ceive official reports from Mr. Anderson 
and his associates, but they must be given 
time. Think of the calls and letters that 
demand attention,—each man has occa- 
sion to multiply himself several times, 

Every American teacher becomes a 
centre from which emanates influences 
co-operative with American ends. 
Through the assistant superintendents, 
all are brought under the direction of the 
general superintendent,—all are in har- 
mony, all are a unit. In addition to their 
personnel, there is the effectiveness of 
their organized action. All are bent on 
elevating the natives in the direction in 
which all are disposed to go, through 
their children. Thus there comes the 
changed conditions of houses, furniture, 
books, and other supplies. Every change 
is so manifestly for betterment that it 
secures the approval of reason, but the 
changes involve far reaching results, de- 
manding effort and sometimes the giving 
up of prejudices, likely to disturb and 
awaken differences. 

How hard for.a school where every 
class was accustomed to study aloud and 
make as much noise as it saw fit to be re- 
quired to study silently, instead of to- 
gether in unison,—to racite separately, 
one at a time. The process of organiza- 
tion into classes and grades is essential 
and demands effort. One has to see some- 
thing of these changes (1 understand 
fully their significance. Thus every 
American teacher points to a new lan- 
guage, new government, new purposes in 
life, and new methods in attaining them. 
All observers testify to the avidity with 
which these changes are sought in some 
form. These manifestations of interest 
create great expectations. Some of these 
may suffer disappointment, but whatever 
is accomplished in the way of education 


is not lost, even should there be re-ac-° 


tion, 

The fact that so many of these Amer- 
ican teachers have been carefully recom- 
mended by heads of colleges, normal 
schools, and academiés has secured to 
this work a special interest of presidents 
and principals, who are in a great meas- 
ure directing our education at home. 
This must have a most salutary influence 
upon the work in the Philippines. 


For the meeting in Chicago of the De- 
partment of Supérintendents, N. BH. A., 
the Wabash railroad will sell return 
tickets at one-third the regular fare, and 
their ates are less than other lines, mak- 
ing as fast time. Their service from New 
England is the best. Pullman palace 
sleeping cars leave Boston at 1 p. m., and 
6.19 p, m., running through to Chicago in 
less than twenty-seven hours. The 


Wabaeh office is at 176 Washington street, 
Boston, jan2 ¢.0.w.-6t 


VARIETIES. 


Cholly—“Mr. Jones, I want your 
daughter—our mutual love is as strong 
and tumultuous as the rapids of Niagara.” 

Mr. Jones—“Well, have you got a ‘bar- 
rel’ big enough for two?”—Puck. 


Boggs—‘I hear you have fallen out with 
your sweetheart.” 

Joges—‘Yes. She got an idea into her 
head that I was angry at her, and it made 
me angry to have her think I was unrea- 
sonable enough to get angry at her.”’— 
Chicago News. 

Smithers—“I don’t know what is the 
matter with my watch; it runs down 
every evening.” 

Waggers—'‘Perhaps it is one of those 
‘still watches of the night.’ ” 


Hester—“I should like to know, Uncle 
George, what the difference is between 
stealing and embezzling. Can you tell 
me?” 

Uncle George—“It all depends upon the 
size of the swag, my dear.” 

Mr. Botts—“I think, my dear, I have at 
last found the key to success.” 

Mrs. Botts—“Well, just as like as not 
you’ll not be able to find the keyhole.”— 
Yonkers Statesman. 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has | 


been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething, with per- 
fect success. It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures 
wind colic, regulates the bowels, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhoea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every part 
of the world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 


WINTER TOURIST TICKETS NOW ON 
SALE VIA SEABOARD AIR LINE 
RAILWAY. 

The Seaboard Air Line Railway announces 
that, effective October 15, 1901, round trip 
winter excursion tickets will be placed on 
sale to resort points on its lines in North and 
South Carolina, Georgia, and Florida. These 
low rates, taken in connection with the su- 
perior service and fast schedules operated 
over this line, which is the shortest and best 
to Florida points, are brought to the attention 
of those who are planning winter tours. It 
will be distinctly to their advantage to obtain 
definite information, which will be cheerfully 
furnished by any agent or representative of 
the company. 

J.C. Horron, Eastern Pass’r Agent, ~ 

1183 Broadway, New York City. 

W. H. Dott, Gen’! Agt. Pass’r Dept., 

1434 N. Y. Ave., Washington, D. C. 

C. L. Lonesporr, N. E. Pass’r Agt., 

306 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 

J. R. Duvat, Passenger Agent, 

Cont'l Trust Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 

R. E. L. BUNCH, Gen’l Pass’r Agt., 

Portsmouth, Va, 


ATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


de acquaintance among educators in prominent po- 


Efficient assistants. 


sitions all over the United States. 
Efficient service. 


Prompt attention 


Sveci»l advantages Courteous treatmert, 
Circulars free. Address ‘ 


ROBERT L. MYERS, Manager, Harrisburg, PENNSYLVANIA. 


Te EDUCATORS’ EXCHANGE 


SCHERMERHOR 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 E, 14th N. Y. 


Oldest and best known in United States. 


Established 1855. 
JOHN C. ROCKWELL, MANAGER. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


New York, N.Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 
CHICAGO, 203 Michigan Boulevard. 


MINNEAPOLIS, 414 Century Bldg. 
WASHINGTON. D C.,1505 Penn Ave. DENVER, Col., 533 Cooper Bldg. 
SPOKANE, Wash., Hyde Block. 


PORTLAND, Ore., 80 Third St. 
SAN FRANCISCO, Cal., 420 Parrott Bidg. 
Los ANGELES, Cal., 525 Stimson Block. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCIES: =. 


SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


The South and West °° bette: advantages to aspiring teachers than any other section. THE SOUTH- 


in that field. For full information write to 


WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENOY, Nashville, Tenn., does a very successful business 


CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH. 


nts and Sells Schoo! Property. 
Correspondence is invited, 


81 CHAPEL ST., ALBANY, N, Y, 


Te Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


70 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


Recommends college and norma! graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public and private 


schools, and fainilies. Advises parents about schools. 


WM. O. PKATT, Manager. 


HE EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the confi- 
dence of teachers and employers because it confines itself to 


Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. 
Address 


to explain our plans to you. 
MANHATTAN BLpe. 


We should be pleased 


HENRY SABIN, 
Mornezs, 


Winship 
Teachers’ 
Agency. 


11— 215 


AKKON, OHIO. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 
in every part of the country. 


Pemberton Baliaing,} 20 Pemberton S8q., Boston. 


WM. F. JARVIS, 
ALVIN F. PEASE. 


The TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


of Boston, 258 Washington St. 
of Portland, 98 Exchange St. 


Recommends superior teachers. 
ERICAN TEACHERS’ BUREAU 
Teachers Wanted = Year.) Sr. Louis, Mo. 


HEN corresponding with our advertisers, 
please mention “J »urnal of Education.” 


Kellogg’s Bureau 


SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 


Established in 1889, 

Has filled hundreds of 
Recommends teachers heartily. 
New England teachers wanted: 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manuger, 
No. 61 E. 9th 8S... New York. 


Great: Reports Cheap. 


Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on College Entrance Requirements. 25 cents. 
Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on Normal Schools. 15 cents. 


Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on Relations of Public Libraries to Public Schools. 15 cts. 
IRWIN SHEPARD, Winona, Minn, 


Send to 


‘ 
Manzoni’s I Promessi 
A Course in First Year Latin........... . 
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64 JOURNAL OF 


Lippincott’s Educational Series 


EDITED BY 


MARTIN G. BRUMBAUGH, A. M., Pu. D., 


Professor of Pedagogy, University of Pennsylvania, and Commissioner of 
Education for Puerto Rico. 


HISTORY EDUCATION 


E. L. KEMP, A. M., 
Professor of Pedagogy, State Normal School, 
East Stroudsburg, Penn. 


12mo. Cloth. 400 pages. Price, $1.25, net. 


This volume is an intelligent and concise presentation of 
the subject. It will be found to be conservative and thoughtful, 
and just and fair in its treatment of the various dominant educa- 
tional influences of the race. The author has made a thorough 
study from the original sources of the topics he discusses, and 
his work thus becomes an important introduction for the younger 
student to the rich and wide field of educational history. 


PREVIOUS VOLUMES ARE: 


381 pages. Thinking and Learning to Think. 
OLse nse. By Dr. N. C. SCHAEFFER. 
ses pases. TWO Centurics of Pennsylvania History. 


Cloth. _ Illustrated. 


$1.25, net. By Dr. ISAAC SHARPLESS. 


For a full line of School and College Text- 
books send for catalogue and terms. : : : 


~ J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
Publishers Philadelphia 


‘CENTRE AVENUE SCHOOL, NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
Orchard & Joralemon, Architects, Niagara Falis, N.Y. 


and decay, and uninflammable. 
of schoolhouse construction.” 


free, 


70 Kilby Street, 


THIS BUILDING IS SOUND-PROOFED BY 


Cabot’s Deafening “ Quilt,” 


‘*THE MOST PERFECT DEADENER MADE.” 


It is not a mere felt or paper, but a thick, quilted cushion, which ab- 
sorbs and dissipates the sound-waves. Proof against moths, vermin, 


which has been used with great success all over the country. ‘ Next 
to light and ventilation, sound-deadening is the most important item 


Special book on schoolhouse deafening, containing twenty plates 
of buildings, with sample of Quilt and catalogue, sent on request, 


SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Manufacturer, 


Agents at all central points. 


A sanitary and scientific article, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Nature Study by Months, 


FOR ELEMENTARY GRADES. 
By A. C. BOYDEN, Bridgewater (Mass.) Normal School. 


A Capital Manual for Teachers. Best Work Yet Written. 


Nature Study by Months seems to me to 
be a capital manual for teachers. Whatever 
Mr. Boyden does, he does thoroughly and 
well, and this little book is no exception.”— 
Hon. Frank A. Hint, Secretary Massachu- 


** Having thoroughly acquainted myself with 
Mr. Boyden’s work, and having examined the 
book carefully, I can say most heartily that it 
is the best work that has yet been written.” — 
Carotyn D. Woop, Nature Supervisor, New 


setts State Board of Education. Bedford, Mass. 


The manual lays out only such lessons as have actually 
been tried by classes of children in public schools. 


Boards. 120 pages. Illustrated. Price, 50 cts., postpaid. Liberal discounts for introduction, 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


BOSTON: NEW YORK: CHCAGO: 
20 Pemberton Sq. 43 East 19th St. 203 Michigan Ave. 


Preparing for Examination in 
Teachers} To Teacu HISTORY. 
SHOULD HAVE 


FOSTER’S Historical Outline Manual. 


Clear. Concise. Comprehensive. 


Acknowledged by LEADING EDUCATORS as the BEST WORK EXTANT fo: 
Students and Teachers of History in Common Schools, Normal Schools, 
County Normal Institutes, Summer Schools, and Colleges. 


( 1. Systematic Historical Chains of Events. 
: z. Comprehensive Outlines on all Financial Policies. 
Admirable 3- Unique, specially copyrighted Campaign War Maps. 
4. Political Parties — origin, leaders, principles, and downfall. 
Features | 5 All Important Treaties made by the United States. 
6. Movements toward Confederation. 
[ 7. Noted American Authors and Historical Literary Production. 


Paper Cover, 146 pages, postpaid, 30 cents. Liberal Discounts for Class Use. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY,. 


BOSTON : NEW YORK: CHICAGO: 
20 Pemberton Sq. 45 East 19th St. 203 Michigan Ave. 


When corresponding with advertisers, please mention this journal 


Publishers. 


* Price- List, 


PUBLISHING Information. 


43-47 East 10th St. 


UNIVERSITY 


COMPANY 


N. E. Dept., 120 Summer Street, »<— 


v New York. v 


U-PI-DEE. 


A new Co-ed has alighted in town, 


U-pi-dee, U-pi-da! 

’ In an up-to-datest tailor-made gown,U-pi-de-i-da ! 
: The boys are wild, and prex is, too, 

You never saw such a hulla-ba-loo, 
4 CHORUS. — U-pi-dee-i-dee-i-da! etc. 

$e Her voice is clear as a soaring lark’s, 

And her wit is like those trolley-car sparks ! 


re When ‘cross a muddy street she flits, 
The boys all have conniption fits! 
The turn of her head turns all ours, too, 
There's aiways a strife to sit in her pew; 
*Tis enough to make a parson drunk, 
To hear her sing old co-ca-che-lunk ! bg 
The above, and three other NEW verses to U-PI-DEE, pm 
and NEW catchy, up-to-date, to many bg 
others of the popular OLD FAMILIAR TUNES; be- " 
sides OLD FAVORITES ; and also many NEW SONGS. 


SONGS OF ALL THE COLLEGES. 
Copyright,« Price, $1.50, postpaid. 1900, 


y HINDS & NOBLE, Publishers, New York City. y 
$03 Schoolbooks of all publishers at one store. 


The National CorrespondenceNormal College 
FENTON, MICH. 


Prepares teachers for their examinations, gives 
them methods, hints, and helps for che schoolrvom, 
and offers advanced courses in literature, lan- 
guages, sciences, and history for their improve- 
ment, 

Over 222 courses in Business, Pedagogy, and the 
Arts. Write for Catalog. 


LEARN PROOFREADING. 


If you possess a fair education, why not utilize it 
at a genteel and uncrowded profession, paying $15 
to $35 weekly? Situations always obtainabl . You 
can be fitted at leisure hours to hold any position 
under our course of instructions. We are the orig- 
inal instructors by mail. 


HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, 
414 Walnut St., Philadelphia, 


WINSHIP **4°RGENOY 


. 2 Pemberton Square, Boston, Mass, 


Summer Schools. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


Harvard Summer School 
JULY 5 TO AUGUST 15, 1902 


Courses in Arts and Sciences and in Physical 
Training. The work is especially adapted to the 
needs of teachers. Women as well as men admitted 
to all the courses except in Engineering and in 
Geo.ogical Field-Work. For pamphlet apply to . 

J. L. LOVE, Clerk, CAMBRIDGE, MASs. 

N. 8S. SHALER, Chairman. 


SUMMER SESSION 


Cornell University 


July 7 to August 16, 1902. 


94 COURSES IN 23 DEPARTMENTS 


Single Tuition Fee of $25. Inexpensive Living. 
For Circular and Book of Views, address 


THE REGISTRAR, Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 


Educational Institutions. 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven nee and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL. Established 

for theadvancement of art edu sation, and train- 

ing of teachers in all branches cf i adustrial draw-, 

Ing. For circular and further parciculars apply at 

the school, Newbury, corner of kxeter St., ton, 
G. H. BARTLE?T, Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
For women only. Especial! attention is called 
to the new course of Household Arts. For cata- 
logues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHUOL, BrinGEWATER, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, A. G. YoEN, A.M. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
. P, BEOKWITH. 


Principal, 


NORMAL SOHOOL, FircusuRG, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
Taoweson, Princiva’, 


FOR TRACHERA’ INSTITUTES. 


quer LEOTUBKRS & INSTKUUTORS always supplied 
for Summer Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 
Address TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
8 Somerset Street. Boston. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION will secure a year’s 
subscription free. 
N. E, PUBLISHING CO. 


2 NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to the 
2 Pemberton Square, Boston, 
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